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130 
ANTIPAS. 


AND who was Antipas? and where dwelt he, 

The martyred “faithful,” honored of his 
Lord? 

Had he, as men count honor, high degree ? 
Or was he nurtured at a peasant board? 
Vain questions these: the inspired words 

afford 

His crown and claim; he perished gloriously. 


And many a deed shall wither with time’s 
scroll, 
That shook the earth—and many a name, 
whose sound 
Went forth triumphantly from pole to pole, 
Shall drop into oblivion, unrenowned, 
When he, thus briefly chronicled, is found 
In heaven’s high registry, a victor soul. 


Needs not for entrance there the laurelled 
crest, 
The distant battle-field, and trumpet’s din, 
Nor history’s sounding page; the sealed breast 
Hides man’s true history, whose worst foe’s 
within! 
In daily conflict with the legion sin, 
Souls may the martyr’s crown and triumph 
win, 
Unknown on earth, unhonored, and unblest. 
Mrs. G. G. RICHARDSON. 


POETRY. 


_ “And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day.’ — Genesis iii. 8. 


AH, the most ancient time, 
When God and man were friends, 

And earth was rounded with a summer clime, 
And the dull doubt that lends 

Sorrow to life was all a thing unknown, 
Before those hours had flown 

God walked at eventide thro’ Eden’s shade 

And spoke to man, and man was not afraid. 


Cannot that time return ? 
Is it not here, for those 
Who from the strong still work of God can 
learn 
His grandeur of repose ? 
A day with him is as a myriad years, 
A tear outweighs the spheres, 
And as he walked ’neath Eden’s mystic tree 
In the cool eventide he walks with me. 
Athenzum. MORTIMER COLLINS, 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN OCTOBER. 


THE leaves are falling all around — 
Reluctant, waveringly they fall ; 

The river has a moaning sound, 
The redbreast’s notes are low and small. 








ANTIPAS, ETC. 


With boding croak and flagging wing, 
The rook sails slowly o’er the lea ; 

Time’s annual shades are gathering, 
And winter’s coming step I see. 


Each falling leaf ’s a moral page ; 
Time’s myriads thus are trodden low; 
Each season of our pilgrimage 
Has voices warning as we go. 


We hear, but heed not, nature’s knell; 
We see, but mark not, time’s decay ; 
We cling to pleasure’s flowery spell, 
Till every leaf has dropped away. 
Mrs. G. G, RICHARDSON, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


FAREWELL! since never more for thee 
The sun comes up our eastern skies, 
Less bright henceforth shall sunshine be | 
To some fond hearts and saddened eyes. 


There are, who for thy last, long sleep, 
Shall sleep as sweetly nevermore ; 
Shall weep because thou canst not weep, } 

And grieve that all thy griefs are o’er. 


Sad thrift of love! the loving breast 
On which the aching head was thrown 

Gave up the weary head to rest, 
But kept the aching for its own, 
1867. 


DBE IN 


R. J. 


THE HOUSE IN THE MEADOW. 


THEY sat at peace in the sunshine 
Till the day was almost done, 

And then at its close an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 


He folded their hands together, 1 
He touched their eyelids with balm, 

And their last breath floated outward, 
Like the close of a solemn psalm, 





Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen, mystical road 
That leads to the beautiful city, 
Whose builder and maker is God. 
LouIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





FROM THE ITALIAN. 


THE past is not, — the hues in which ’tis drest 
Fond memory supplies ; 

The future is not, — hope-born in the breast 
Its fancied joys arise ; 

The present is not,— like the lightning’s gleam 
Its brief illusions seem ; 


This is the life allotted unto man, 

A memory,—a hope, —a fleeting moment’s 

span. 
Spectator. 


Cc. 











From The Contemporary Review. 
THE REALITY OF DUTY: 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MR. JOHN STUART MILL, 


Mr. MILL’s autobiography was written 
in order to let posterity know how his edu- 
cation was conducted and his intellect 
formed. To those who share his opinions 
it is interesting as showing what he de- 
sires to show. To others it is hardly less 
so, as exhibiting (on their view) a struggle 
of human nature against the adverse bias 
of a powerful theory and an elaborate 
training. It is in this point of view that I 
desire to examine it, so far as it relates to 
the history of Mr. Mill’s moral sentiments, 
and some of the philosophical tenets which 
grew out of them. 

His account of his childhood is like 
nothing else in the world. Remember- 
ing the nature of the man, our first won- 
der is to find him so much of a manufact- 
ured article. In general, influences which 
go to make up character are complex and 
heterogeneous. The varied discipline, 
the pleasures, the pains, the quarrels 
and attachments of family and school, 
chance companionships, chance adven- 
tures, chance books, sicknesses, mishaps, 
escapades and their consequences, com- 
bine beyond possibility of analysis to make 
the boy what he becomes. But the boy 
John Stuart Mill was the creation of a sin- 
gle force, applied by asingle mind to a 
responsive material. His. history, accord- 
ing to his own representation, is the his- 
tory of paternal discipline applied relent- 
lessly, unceasingly, exclusively of other 
influences, from the cradle, and with a defi- 
nite and inflexible purpose. It is evident 
that, clearly to understand Mr. John Mill, 
you must first understand his father. I 
abridge the son’s account of him, retain- 
ing where I can his words : — 

Respecting the creation and government 
of the universe, he believed that nothing 
positive could be known. Only he held 
that the prevalence of evil in this planet 
was a conclusive proof that its author 
could not be at once absolutely good and 
absolutely powerful. But he thought that 
as the world had grown older its concep- 
tion of the Deity had grown worse and 
worse, till in Christianity it reached the we 
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plus ultra of wickedness, and had no 
small effect in demoralizing the world. 
These opinions he taught his child, warn- 
ing him at the same time that they could 
not be prudently avowed. . 

With regard to morals, he believed (with 
Bentham) that the exclusive test of right 
and wrong was the tendency of acticus to 
produce pleasure and pain. But in pleas- 
ure he had scarcely any belief. “ He was 
not insensible to pleasures, but he deemed 
very few of them worth the pain which in 
the present state of society must be paid 
for them.” The pleasures of the benev- 
olent affections he placed high in the scale 
of enjoyment. “But he never varied in 
rating intellectual enjoyments above all 
others, even in value as pleasures, inde- 
pendently of their ulterior benefits.” On 
the whole “he thought human life a poor 
thing after the freshness of youth and of un- 
satisfied curiosity had gone by.” Passion- 
ate emotion (pleasurable as it unquestion- 
ably is) he despised as a kind of madness 
(pp. 43-49) It would seem, however, 
that he was able to laugh heartily (p. 102). 


Feelings, as such, he considered to be no 
proper subjects of praiseor blame. Right and 
wrong, good and bad, he regarded as qualities 
solely of conduct —of acts and omissions, — 
there being no feeling which may not lead, and 
does not frequently lead, either to good or bad 
actions ; conscience itself, the very desire to 
act right, often leading people to act wrong. 
Consistently carrying out the doctrine, that 
the object of praise and blame should be the 
discouragement of wrong conduct and the en- 
couragement of right, he refused to Iet his 
praise or blame be influenced by the motive of 
the agent. He blamed as severely what he 
thought a bad action, where the motive wasa 
feeling of duty, as if the agents had been con- 
sciously evil-doers. He would not have ac- 
cepted as a plea in mitigation for inquisitors 
that they sincerely believed burning heretics 
to be an obligation of conscience. But though 
he did not allow honesty of purpose to soften 
his disapprobation of actions, it had its full 
effect on his estimation of characters. No 
one prized conscientiousness and rectitude of 
intention more highly, or was more incapable 
of valuing any person in whom he did not feel 
assurance of it. But he disliked people quite 
as much for any other deficiency, provided he 
thought it equally likely to make them act ill, 
He disliked, for instance, a fanatic in any bad 
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cause as much or more than one who had 
adopted the same course from self-interest, 
because he thought him even more likely to be 
practically mischievous. (Pp. 49, 50.) 


“ All this,” says Mr. John Mill, meaning 
the paragraph which I have quoted at 
length, “is merely saying that he in a 
degree once very common but now very 
unusual, threw his feelings into his opin- 
ions.” It is in fact, however, saying very 
much more. And what it says is very 
material in the formation of his son’s 
character. It says that pushing to its 
legitimate results the philosophy of Mr. 
Bentham, which he adopted, he valued his 
fellow-creatures not according to any con- 
ception of intrinsic dignity, nobility, purity, 
elevation, or tenderness (whatever mean- 
ing may be attached to these words), but 
like a watch ora spinning-jenny on account 
of their tendency to produce pleasure, and 
in proportion to that tendency. Ordinary 
moralists would impute to a man who tor- 
tured others for his own personal amuse- 
ment or advantage, an intrinsic baseness, 
which would not attach to one who tor- 
tured them because he was seriously 
though wrongly convinced that the good 
of the world or of the man himself re- 
quired it. Mr. Mill refused to admit of 
intrinsic differences, and disliked the zealot 
more than the knave “because he thought 
him more likely to be practically mischiev- 
ous.” In valuing a horse we ask whether 
he can do our work. If he cannot, we do 
not care whether it is because he is vicious 
or because he is blind. Mr. Mill estimated 
his fellow-men as he would have “ priced” 
ahack. A blunder, or habit of blunder- 
ing, would have been to him as odious as 
a lie or a habit of lying, provided he 
thought it likely to do as much harm. To 
this dethronement of the moral instincts, 
much of the son’s peculiar character is 
traceable. 

If these instincts, instead of being in- 
discriminately poured forth upon mankind, 
were confined to some intellectual or other 
aristocracy, I cannot help thinking that 
they would be recognized as bearing some- 
what the same relation to moral philosophy 
that genius does to learning —say that 
musical genius does to a knowledge of 
thorough-bass. Even in the fields which 
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science affects to cover, there exists by its 
side a prophetic subtlety which outstrips 
the lagging methods of reason, and, with 
a tact beyond analysis, detects a harmony 
or discord which philosophy has to accept 
at its hands and account for at its leisure, 
And on ground where science can scarcely 
find a footing (as among first principles or 
the construction of a musical melody) it is 
generally supposed that intuition reigns 
supreme and furnishes the very data on 
which science has to plant its foundations. 
Here and there a person is to be found, 
who with a correct ear has scarcely a tinge 
of musical taste. Such a person, if also a 
mathematician, can understand and apply 
the laws according to which music per- 
forms its office; and can appreciate, no 
doubt, with a certain satisfaction, the fact 
that this or that composition is an applica- 
tion of these laws. But the sweetness, the 
elevation, the pathos, the majesty, the play- 
fulness — that indescribable thrill which 
may be all or none of these —the whole 
range of various enjoyment which music is 
capable of furnishing over and above the 
sense of uniformity to law — all this is to 
him simply inaccessible. He may tell you 
as long as he likes, and tell you truly, that 
he is a better musician than you are. But 
not the less are you privileged to enter a 
sphere of experience — the experience that 
beauty is beauty — to which he can no more 
attain than a beast to the comprehension of 
Euclid. I do not examine how closely this 
applies toa man who closes his mind to the 
appreciation of intrinsic moral excellence, 
and measures the nobility of a human char- 
acter (as I understand Mr. James Mill to 
have done) by the probable utility of the 
motives which constitute that character. 
Thus much is at any rate plain — that he 
excludes himself from a world of feelings 
which in some respects constitute knowl- 
edge, and which give life and value to 
knowledge which they do not constitute. 
He puts from him that affectionate admira- 
tion of what is called beauty of character 
which affects us in actual life apart from 
consideration of results—that tranquil 
reverence or buoyancy of heart which is 
called up by certain great poetical repre- 
sentations only because they are what they 
are. This whole field of refreshing, con- 
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soling, inspiriting experience was closed 
to Mr. James Mill, possibly by his nature, 
certainly by his theories; and what was 
closed to him, was in a great measure 
closed to the son, to whose being he gave 
the color of his own. Characteristically 
enough, “he was no great admirer of 
Shakespeare, the English idolatry of whom 
he used to attack with great severity,” and 
if he advised his son to read that author 
“it was chiefly on account of the histor- 
ical plays ” (p. 16). 


My father’s moral inculcations were at all 
times mainly those of the “ Socraticé viri,” 
justice, temperance (to which he gave a very 
extended application), veracity, perseverance, 
readiness to encounter pain, and especially 
labor ; regard for the public good, estimation 
of persons according to their merits (¢.¢., the 
probable results of the motives by which they 
were governed), and of things according to 
their intrinsic usefulness, a life of exertion in 
contradiction to one of self-indulgent ease and 
sloth. . . . These and other moralities he con- 
veyed in brief sentences uttered as occasion 
arose of grave exhortation or stern reproba- 
tion orcontempt. (P. 47.) 


He had his theory of praise and blame. 
But in his practical teaching we hear 
nothing of praise or encouragement, but 
only of “ grave exhortation, or stern rep- 
robation or contempt.” This omission of 
what is amiable from his discipline is 
hardly less significant of his character 
than the omission from his moral code, 
not only of such virtues as humility, mod- 
esty, and chastity, but also of courtesy, 
sympathy, pity, gratitude, personal affec- 
tion, in short, of all the great and small 
things which constitute love, which is 
drily replaced by “regard for the public 
good.” 

“It will be admitted,” says the son, 
“that a man of the opinions and the char- 
acter above described was likely to leave 
a strong impression on any mind princi- 
pally formed by him, and that his moral 
teaching was not likely to err on the side 
of laxity or indulgence” (p. 51). Certain- 
ly it did not so err in regard to his first- 
born, who must have been a model of 
industry and obedience. 

Between the ages of eight and twelve 
“]T was continually incurring his displeas- 
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ure by my inability to solve difficult prob- 
lems” in the differential calculus and 
other portions of the higher mathematics, 
“for which he did not see that I had not 
the previous knowledge” (p. 12). After 
twelve, “of all things which he required 
me to do there was none which I did so 
constantly ill or in which he so perpetu- 
ally lost his temper with me” as reading 
aloud Plato and Demosthenes (p. 23). 

“TI was always too much in awe of him 
to be otherwise than extremely subdued 
and quiet in his presence ” (p. 34). “ Both 
as a boy and as a youth, I was incessantly 
smarting under his severe admonitions on 
the subject ” of want of alertness (p. 37). 

With this exhibition of the relations 
between son and father. we are not sur- 
prised to be told that — 


The element which was chiefly deficient in 
his moral relation to his children was that of 
tenderness. I do not believe that this de- 
ficiency lay in his own nature. I believe him 
to have had much more feeling than he habit- 
ually showed, and much greater capacities of 
feeling than were ever developed. He resem- 
bled most Englishmen in being ashamed of 
the signs of feeling, and by the absence of 
demonstration starving the feelings them- 
selves. If we consider further that he was in 
the trying position of sole teacher, and add to 
this that his temper was constitutionally irrita- 
ble, it is impossible not to fecl true pity for a 
father who did, and strove to do, so much for 
his children, who would have so valued their 
affection, yet who must have been constantly 
feeling that fear of him was drying it up at 
its source. This was no longer the case later 
in life, and with his younger children. They 
loved him tenderly, and, if I cannot say so 
much of myself, I was always loyally devoted 
to him. (Pp. 51, 52.) 

In short his relations to the man who 
formed him seem to have been strangely 
like those which Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
considers appropriate to the Creator of all 
things as conjecturable by reason. 


If it be further asked, “Can you love sucha 
Being?” I should answer, Love is not the 
word which I should use, but awe. The law 
under which we live is stern and, as far as we 
can judge, inflexible, but it is noble, and excites 
a feeling of awful respect for its Author and 
for the constitution established in the world 
which it governs, and a sincere wish to act up 
to, and carry it out as far as possible. If we 
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believe in God at all, this, I think, is the 
rational and manly way of speaking of him. 
(“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” p. 311.) 


The element “Abba, Father,” is alike 
wanting in the two cases, and the son 
does not make light of it. 


I do not believe that fear, as an element in 
education, can be dispensed with, but I am 
sure that it ought not to be the main element ; 
and where it predominates so much as to pre- 
clude love and confidence on the part of the 
child to those who should be the unreservedly 
trusted advisers of after years, and perhaps to 
seal up the fountains of frank and spontaneous 
communicativeness in the child’s nature, it is 
an evil for which a large abatement must be 
made from the benefits, moral and intellectual, 
which may flow from any other part of the 
education. (P. 53.) 


There is something strangely pathetic 
in this cry of sorrow and sympathy. The 
father who “did, and strove to do, so 
much for his children” —so seriously 
alive to the obligation of making the most 
of the extraordinary mind for which he 
found himself responsible — so capable of 
honest pride in the expanding genius 
which he was fostering, and which prom- 
ised to occupy the exact sphere of utility 
which he could best understand; the son 
earnest, obedient, devoted ; yet both alike 
cut off from the opportunities of improve- 
ment and enjoyment which circumstances 
so bountifully offered to them by the im- 
perious and unsympathetic nature of the 
father, issuing in a certain acrid irritability, 
and hardened by a theory which dried up 
the specific affections by teaching that the 
advantage probably derivable from a 
human being is the gauge of his intrinsic 
value. Mr. James Mill took the same 
hard pains with his son that some game- 
keepers would with a valuable pointer; 
and this was the result of treating a sensi- 
tive human being like a dog. 

Nor was there anything to qualify this 
dismal outlook. Of Mr. Mill’s mother we 
are told nothing. It is to be inferred that 
there was nothing to tell. His younger 
brothers and sisters he was required to 
teach, and he found it very disagreeable 
— ‘nota good moral discipline.” From 
boys of his own age he was carefully kept 
apart, lest he should be corrupted by them. 
In matters of religion hé had been taught 
to believe that all theologies were bad, and 
that nearest him the we plus ultra of 
wickedness. So that as far as the devel- 


opment of his affections was concerned, 
his father was a terror to him, his mother 
a blank, his brothers and sisters were 
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bores, he had no companions, no play, and 
no God. 

What desolation! And yet he tells us 
that his childhood was a happy one. It 
must have been a singular happiness — 
one in which the play of the affections, 
the enjoyment of sport, the interchange of 
childish sympathies, and the aspirations 
of childish fancy were absent, and which 
was based on the delight of expanding 
intellect —the growing love of labor — 
the triumphant conquest of successive 
fields of knowledge, — soon also a rising 
consciousness of intellectual power, and at 
last perhaps a noble desire to apply that 
power to useful purposes and the acquisi- 
tion of legitimate eminence. 

Under these conditions his education 
went on. It was the conscientious deter- 
mination of his father that he was to bea 
“thinking machine” capable of unparal- 
leled performances, and animated by the 
motives most likely to produce benefit to 
mankind. To this end he was elaborated 
day by day — almost hour by hour. What 
was effected, if truly related, was almost 
miraculous. So were the industry and sa- 
gacity which Mr. James Mill brought to 
his task—an industry which must have 
absorbed every spare moment of his time, 
and a sagacity not less remarkable because 
occasionally misled by his overbearing 
exigency, and throughout limited by his 
arid conceptions of human nature. 

Born in 1806, John Mill had begun 
Greek before he was three years old; at 
seven he was reading dialogues of Plato, 
including the “ Theztetus,” “which last 
dialogue, I venture to think, would have 
been better omitted, as it was totally im- 
possible I should understand it.” Then 
he took Latin in hand, reading all that is 
to be read —an incredible list of authors. 
At twelve he embarked on logic — scho- 
lastic and Aristotelian. At thirteen he 
went through “a complete course” of 
politicaleconomy. At fourteen he finished 
his education in France, and then started, 
“T may fairly say, with an advantage of a 
quarter of a century above my contempo- 
raries.” 

And now came one of the crises of his 
intellectual life. His father had already 
educated him in Benthamism. He now 
“put into my hands Bentham’s principal 
speculations as interpreted on the Conti- 
nent, and indeed to all the world, by Du- 
mont, in the ‘7yvaité de Législation.” The 
reading of that book was an epoch in my 
life, one of the turning-points in my men- 
tal history.” 


It was natural. Mr. Mill’s nature was 
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preparing itself for an outburst. His sym- 
pathies, impulses, susceptibilities, affec- 
tions had been starved or discouraged. 
He had become a machine for absorbing 
knowledge and pursuing argument. Ob- 
jects of love he had none, and for an ob- 
ject of veneration the strange mixture (in 
the ancient sense) of “the Stoic, the Epi- 
curean, and the Cynic,” which he called 
father. And yet, within his critical and 
unresting intellect lay an ardent moral 
nature, hungry for food. And thus, while 
in Bentham’s unsparing butchery of every 
form of sentimental morality he seemed to 
find a complete philosophy, in his pene- 
trating application of the greatest-happi- 
ness principle to practical life, he found 
an object for his moral aspirations. 


What thus impressed me was the chapter in 
which Bentham passed judgment on the com- 
mon modes of reasoning in morals and legis- 
lation, deduced from phrases like “law of 
nature,” “right reason,” “the moral sense,” 
“natural rectitude,” and the like, and charac- 
terized them as dogmatism in disguise, im- 
posing its sentiments upon others, under cover 
of sounding expressions which convey no rea- 
son for the sentiment, but set up the sentiment 
as its own reason. It had not struck me be- 


- fore that Bentham’s principle put an end to 


all this. ‘The feeling rushed upon me that all 
previous moralists were superseded, and that 
here indeed was the commencement of a new 
era in thought. (Pp. 64, 65.)... When I 
laid down the last volume of the “ 7yvazté,” I had 
become a different being. The “ principle of 
utility ” understood as Bentham understood it, 
and applied in the manner in which he applied 
it through these three volumes, fell exactly 
into its place as the keystune which held 
together the detached and fragmentary com- 
ponent parts of my knowledge and _ beliefs. 
It gave unity to my conception of things. I 
now had opinions, a creed, a doctrine, a philos- 
ophy; in one among the best senses of the 
word, a religion, the inculcation and diffusion 
of which could be made the principal outward 
purpose of alife. And I had a grand concep- 
tion laid before me of changes to be effected 
in the condition of mankind through that doc- 
trine. (Pp. 66, 67.) 


Here then we find Mr. Mill in posses- 
sion of a creed and an object of practical 
devotion. The real mental crisis in his 
life cannot be appreciated without clearly 
conceiving what that creed and practical 
object were. It is in some degree caused 
by their collision —or rather by the dis- 
covery that one did not support the other. 

I begin with the creed. As far as the 
present subject is concerned, all men, I 
suppose, agree that every act of the human 
wiil must be founded on some desire ; and 
that the most frequent object of that de- 
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sire is perhaps the acquisition of some 
pleasure, including in that the avoidance 
of pain, and embracing every form of en- 
joyment, high or low, present or future. 
But most of us believe that it is possible 
to desire other things than pleasure, even 
in this extended sense. It is supposed 
possible by some persons, and in some 
degree, to desire the happiness (or indeed 
unhappiness) of others, posthumous fame, 
success, moral excellence, or, in the case of 
religious men, the glory of the God in 
whom they believe — for itself, and inde- 
pendently of any pleasure reflected back 
fromit. It is supposed that human beings 
are capable of making, to a certain extent, 
sacrifice of known pleasure, absolute as 
far as it goes, not because the pleasure of 
that sacrifice is greater than its pain, but 
because they deliberately choose some- 
thing else rather than their own personal 
greater enjoyment. It is said, for in- 
stance, that an old Irish countess, when 
urged on her death-bed to make restitu- 
tion of a large amount of ill-gotten land, 
rejected absolution on those terms, and 
died saying that “it was better that an 
old woman [herself] should howl for a 
thousand years in purgatory than that the 
Butlers should lack land.” Most people 
would imagine that this old countess’s 
sentiment was not dictated by the desire 
for her own greater enjoyment, but that 
the prosperity of the Butlers was to her a 
particular and final object of desire, to 
which she was ready to make a large and 
uncompensated sacrifice of her own com- 
fort. Possibly she died with the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that the importance of the 
Butlers was saved. But the vulgar opin- 
ion would be that the prospect of this 
transitory personal pleasure was insuffi- 
cient to account for a sacrifice so tremen- 
dous; which therefore would be ascribed 
to a deeper and more overpowering mo- 
tive —a passionate family devotion. The 
desire (on this view) is not due to the pros- 
pect of personal gratification, but the 
personal gratification, if any, is the con- 
sequence of the supposed accomplishment 
of the desire. The pleasure would not be 
there unless there was the desire to begin 
with. Soif a man does or does not be- 
tray a comrade on the rack, it is generally 
supposed, not that he is at the mercy of a 
balance of conflicting agonies, present or 
future, moral or physical, but that he is 
between an agony on the one side, and on 
the other a particular desire, incorporated 
ina determination to save hisfriend. Nor 
at this point is it material to inquire how 
he came to have this desire. It the de- 
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sire is substantial and self-sustaining, so 
as to furnish a motive of action indepen- 
dently of the prospect of pleasure, then the 
acquisition cf pleasure is not the only 
motive of which human nature is capable. 

At the next step, however, the history 
of desire does become material; for, as 
the world appears to itself to see that 
these and the like actions are not explica- 
cable by the hope of present pleasure, so 
it refuses to believe that they can in all 
cases be accounted for by the ghosts of 
pleasures that are past. Granting that a 
miser’s love of gold is referable to the 
associations which atiach to it as an in- 
strument of pleasure ; granting that human 
life is studded with the pleasures and 
pains of such associations; granting, fur- 
ther, that motives arising from association 
are often latent, and therefore discover- 
able (like selfishness) when we least ex- 
pect them — granting all this, it remains 
the fact that many men, even among those 
who seriously tax their intellects to dis- 
cover the source of their feelings, are led 
to the belief that as desire may exist in 
the mind independently of present or 
future pleasure, so it may arise without 
connection with any past pleasure, and, in 
particular, that a man may desire absolute- 
ly and in itself —“ because he does,” as 
children say —to be anddo good. Believ- 
ing in particular objects of desire, they be- 
lieve further that some of such objects are 
more noble and excellent than others, and 
that men are capable of pursuing these ob- 
jects on account of their excellence, not 
merely on account of the pleasure deriv- 
able from that excellence by way of self- 
satisfaction or otherwise, nor by way of 
mere senseless habit as a miser loves his 
gold, but for the sake of that excellence 
itself. They also believe that the evidence 
of this real and intrinsic excellence lies in a 
certain internal and authoritative approval 
or admiration, the proof of which is in itself 
— clear to those who see it —incommuni- 
cable to those who do not —an approval 
sometimes taking the form of an infallible 
appreciation of axiomatic truth (as in recog- 
nizing the excellence of truth, justice, and 
benevolence), sometimes that of a fallible 
instinct (as in a disgust at all that is called 
unnatural) ; but in all cases apart from and 
claiming precedence over pleasure. And 
finally, they believe that the choice be- 
tween excellence (say) and pleasure, or 
between other particular motives which 
can be reduced to no common measure or 
logical comparison, is, at least in certain 
cases, effected by an inscrutable and self- 
sustained power called free-will. 


THE REALITY OF DUTY. 


This view of human nature, when care- 
fully examined, is encumbered with much 
that is puzzling, all which is summarily 
swept aside by the Benthamite theory of 
man. 

According to Mr. Bentham, it is impos- 
sible that a man can be really actuated by 
any other motive than that of securing 
pleasure or avoiding pain. And it is his 
single duty, in the only rational sense of 
the word, so to form his own disposition 
and govern his own conduct, as to secure 
as much as possible of one, and avoid as 
much as possible of the other. 

Before a theory of this nature such 
words and ideas as “ moral sense,” “ right 
reason,” and “natural rectitude,” —or, I 
add, such as “conscience,” “ moral dig- 
nity,” or “natural decency,” —do indeed 
fall like docks and nettles before the 
scythe of the mower. And it was by the 
keen completeness with which Mr. Ben- 
tham applied his weapon to the relentless 
demolition of all that rests on intuitive ap- 
proval or disapproval that he captivated 
the youthful intellect of Mr. John Mill. 

To say that pleasure is the only possible 

object of desire, is to say that nothing can 
be desired except in proportion as it seems 
to be pleasurable. Some persons (includ- 
ing eventually, as we shall see, Mr. John 
Mill) have shrunk from this inevitable con- 
clusion. But Mr. Bentham was not one 
of them. His catalogue of pleasures, in- 
deed, included the most exalted as well as 
the most despicable. But he utterly re- 
pudiated the notion that one pleasure is 
made better or worse than another by be- 
ing exalted or despicable, if only the quan- 
tity is equal. 
Benevolence, truth, justice, chastity, and 
the rest, are only valuable when, and so 
far as, they conduce to the interests of 
those whose interests are in question ; 
that is, as I understand, the interests of 
an individual if he is considering the mat- 
ter by himself and for himself — the inter- 
ests of a community when they embrace 
his own, and when, therefore, he finds 
himself forced to a collective consideration 
of profit and loss. 

As this statement of Bentham’s funda- 
mental dogma may not be universally 
acknowledged, I subjoin a few passages 
from his “ Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation,” quoting from 
an edition published in 1823, which may 
be taken therefore to represent his opin- 
ions at the period on which we are en- 
gaged. The italics are Bentham’s. 

The treatise opens as follows : — 





Nature has placed mankind under the gov 
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ernance of two sovereign masters, faiz and 
pleasure. It is for them alone to point out 
what we ought to do as well as to determine 
what we shall do. On the one hand the stand- 
ard of right and wrong, on the other the chain 
of causes and effects, are fastened to their 
throne. They govern us in all we do, in all 
we say, and in all we think. Every effort we 
can make to throw off our subjection will 
serve but to demonstrate and confirm it. In 
words a man may pretend to abjure their em- 
pire, but in reality he will remain subject to it 
all the while. (Chap. i., § 1, p. 1.) 


Pleasure being thus, in the general, our 
only sovereign master, it becomes requi- 
site to frame a principle of valuation for 
the comparison of particular pleasures. 
Their value, he says, must depend exclu- 
sively on the following considerations : — 

I. The intensity of the pleasure. 

2. Its duration. 

3. Its certainty. 

4. Its propinquity. 

5. Its fecundity (or its tendency to pro- 
duc. more pleasures). 

6. Its purity (carefully explained to mean 
its non-liability to produce subsequent 
pain). 

And lastly — 

7. (When the interests of many persons 
are in question) its extent—or the num- 
ber of persons who will share it. (Chap. 
iv., §§ 2, 3, 4, PP- 50, 51.) 

It will be seen that every element of 
value (except perhaps the questionable 
one of propinquity) turns on mere quan- 
tity—to the exclusion of every form of 
sentiment or other heterogeneous idea. 
This it is that gives Bentham the logical 
completeness in which he delights, and 
which he drives home with a genuine 
pleasure in his own paradox. 


A motive [he says] is substantially nothing 
more than pleasure or pain operating ina cer- 
tain manner. 

Now pleasure is in itself a good — nay, even 
setting aside immunity from pain — the onl 
good. Painis in itself an evil; and indeed, 
without exception, the only evil, or else the 
words good and evil have no meaning. And 
this is alike true of every sort of pain and 
every sort of pleasure. It follows, therefore, 
immediately and incontestably, there is no such 
thing as any sort of motive that is in itself a bad 
one. 


And, to avoid all possibility of misappre- 
hension, he adds, in a note: — 


Let a man’s motive be ill-will; call it even 
malice, euvy, cruelty ; it is still a kind of pleas- 
ure that is his motive ; the pleasure he takes 
at the thought of the pain which he sees, or 
expects to see his adversary undergo. Now 
even this wretched pleasure — [Why wretched? 
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It may be in the highest degree intense, cer- 
tain, immediate, and fruitful in expectation of 
similar pleasures] — even this wretched pleas- 
ure, taken by itself, is good. It may be faint, 
it may be short, it must be at any rate impure 
— [Why so, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned ?] — yet while it lasts, and before any 
bad consequences arise, it is as good as any 
other that is not more intense. (Chap. x., §§ 
9, 10, pp. 169, 170.) 


The same sentiment, at bottom, is ex- 
pressed in the “ Deontology ”’ compiled by 
Dr. Bowring from Bentham’s MSS. : — 


The talisman of arrogance, indolence, and 
ignorance is to be found in a single word, an 
authoritative imposture, which in these pages 
it will be frequently necessary to unveil. It is 
the word “ought”... If the use of the 
word be admissible at all, it “ought” to 
be banished from the vocabulary of morals. 
(“Dentology,” vol. i., pp. 31, 32.) 


I do not say that this is philosophically 
consistent with all that Mr. Bentham and 
his disciples may say elsewhere. That is 
their affair. But it is unequivocal —as 
unequivocal as an unparalleled ability for 
plain-speaking can make it, and cannot be 
taken in a non-natural sense without de- 
stroying that incisive coherency which 
constitutes the attractive force of Bentham- 
ism. 

And how is it that such a creed —I will 
not say can be made the foundation of a 
religion, but—can be made consistent 
with one, with a religion “in one of the 
best senses of the word ” —of a religion 
“the inculcation and diffusion of which 
could be made the principal outward pur- 
pose of a life,” and would thus supply an 
object of practical devotion? An answer, 
if it did not suggest itself, would be sug- 
gested by the sequel of Mr. Mill’s history. 

However we may explain the fact, men 
in general certainly have hearts. And I 
should like any one who is in this respect 
unus multorum, to ask himself one ques- 
tion , “ Could any evidence on earth per- 
suade me to believe, and to act on the 
belief of two propositions — first, that I 
have not the power, and therefore am 
under no obligation, to pursue any other 
object than my own greatest enjoyment; 
secondly, that this enjoyment is to be 
found in a course of unflinching treachery, 
injustice, and cruelty?” Let any honest 
man, who is not tied hand and foot toa 
philosophical creed, try to imagine himself 
endeavoring to accept such a conception 
of things as a practical rule of conduct, 
and he will, I think, see before him an 
imperative impossibility of doing so— 
an impossibility invulnerable to logic, not 
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sufficiently explained by habit; but even if 
so explained, still, in fact, positive and 
ineradicable. 

Now I have not the slightest doubt, 
indeed the fact is evident, that many util- 
itarians are men of elevated and tender 
characters ; and though capable, like their 
neighbors, of yielding to temptation, are 
as incapable as their fellow-men of adopt- 
ing falsehood and ferocity as a rule of life. 
The practical conclusion which inevitably 
follows from the two foregoing premisses 
is as abhorrent to them as to any one else. 
So, as their philosophy will not allow them 
to deny the major premiss (that pleasure 
is the only good), their nature makes it an 
article of faith to deny the minor (that 
vice can be true happiness). They justify 
personal virtue by assuming, with a conf- 
dence which, if God is not and conscience 
is only a fantasy, I do not quite compre- 
hend, that a man will find his own happi- 
ness in devoting himself to that of others. 
This concordat between the nature of a 
utilitarian and his philosophy can, by a 
certain not very convenient stretch of 
language, be called a “religion.” It 
makes it possible for a high-minded man, 
on the platform of selfishness, to embrace 
practically a noble course of life, justified 
ostensibly by a philosophical deduction 
(which I do not desire to scrutinize too 
closely), but based in reality on that deep 
sense of goodness and aspiration after it 
which religious men identify with religion, 
and which compels those who deny its 
authority on paper to find in practice some 
excuse for obeying it. 

It was in this sense that Mr. Mill ex- 
torted what he called a religion from Ben- 
thamism. He found in it a career which 
satisfied at once his philosophy and his 
nature —his philosophy because it was 
pleasant, his nature because it was lofty. 
His stunted affections and his nascent 
aspirations were struggling for an outlet. 
He had been taught to seek this in public 
spirit And Bentham seemed to show 
him to what great and interesting purposes 
that public spirit might be turned. 

Some years of happiness followed. But 
in his full career of Benthamist useful- 
ness he found himself sharply arrested by 
something within. 


From the winter of 1821, when I first read 
Bentham, and especially from the commence- 
ment of the Westminster Review, I had what 
might truly be called an object in life, to be 
a reformer of the world. My conception of 
my own happiness was entirely identified with 
this object. The personal sympathies I wished 
for were those of fellow-laborers in this en- 
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terprise. I endeavored to pick up as many 
flowers as I could by the way; but as a serious 
and permanent personal satisfaction to rest 
upon, my whole reliance was placed on this; 
and I was accustomed to felicitate myself on 
the certainty of a happy life which I enjoyed, 
through placing my happiness in something 
durable and distant, in which some progress 
might be always making, while it could never 
be exhausted by complete attainment. This 
did very welt for several years, during which 
the general improvement going on in the 
world, and the idea of myself as engaged 
wich others in struggling to promote it, seemed 
enough to fill up an interesting and animated 
existence. But the time came when I awakened 
from this as from a dream. It was in the au- 
tumn of 1826. I was ina dull state of nerves, 
such as everybody is occasionally liabie to ; un- 
susceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable excite- 
ment; one of those moods when what is pleas- 
ure at other times becomes insipid or indif- 
ferent ; the state [ should think in which con- 
verts to Methodism usually are, when smitten 
by their first “conviction of sin.” In this 
frame of mind it occurred to me to put the 
question directly to myself, ‘‘ Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized, that all the 
changes in institutions and opinions which 
you are looking forward to could be completely 
effected at this very instant, would this bea 
great joy and happiness to you?” And an 
irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly an- 
swered, “No!” At this my heart sank within 
me; the whole foundation on which my life 
was constructed fell down, All my happiness 
was to have been feund in the continual pur- 
suit of this end. The end had ceased to charm, 
and how could there ever again be any inter- 
est inthe means? I seemed to have nothing 
left to live for. (Pp. 132, 133, 134-) 


At first he hoped that the cloud would 
pass away. It did not. It seemed to 
grow thicker and thicker. His favorite 
books ceased to charm him. Great ex- 
amples had lost their power overhim. He 
did not love any friend sufficiently to con- 
fide in him. His father could not have 
understood him. His distress was not 
respectable in his owneyes. His achieve- 
ment of precocious distinction had ex- 
hausted the resources of vanity and ambi- 
tion, and thus selfish and unselfish pleas- 
ures (a more unmitigated Benthamite would 
have said self-regarding and extra-regard- 
ing) had alike ceased to please. He went 
about hardly remembering what he did; 
and his state during the “ melancholy win- 
ter of 1826-1827” was one of such “dry, 
heavy dejection” that he began to ques- 
tion the duty of living, and thought he 
could not bear such a life for more than a 


year. : ; 
Viewed in the light of the current moral 
philosophy, his case was an exceedingly 
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curious and interesting, but also an ex- 
ceedingly simple one. With all the impe- 
tus of enthusiasm he had struck on a rock 
not laid down in the Benthamite charts. 
It was the corner-stone of the adverse 
philosophy, and the whole fabric of the 
“religion ” which had been found for him 
trembled at the shock. 

Observe his case narrowly. It was not 
that human happiness having been, in fact, 
accomplished under his eyes, he unex- 
pectedly found that it failed to give him 
pleasure ; but that, placing the idea of this 
happiness before his mind, with all the 
license of expectant imagination, he found 
that he had ceased to desire it. Word it 
how he will, this is a true representation 
of his posture of mind. He did not find 
the water bad, but he had ceased to be 
thirsty. He was confronted by the per- 
ception that the pleasures of benevolence 
were beyond his reach unless he had an 
antecedent desire for the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures. And this, if true, is the 
contradiction and refutation of the cardi- 
nal principle which gives method and com- 
pleteness to Benthamism. 

But even if the end were worthless, 
could not the chase be continued for its 
own sake? 

A fox-hunter does not cease to enjoy 
hunting because he ceases to desire the 
death of the fox. May we not pursue 
human happiness for the mere excitement 
of the game without caring whether the 
object of our pursuit is venison or vermin? 
Mr. Mill’s answer rose from depths which 
his philosophy had not sounded, and was 
in the negative. An instinct which he did 
but imperfectly recognize told him that in 
this case at least the chase was a mockery 
unless the end hada substantial hold on 
the mind. “Ox ne badine pas avec 
lamour,’ as a sentimental French play 
says. The benevolent sympathies are 
noble with a self-sustained nobility, and 
authoritative in virtue of that nobility — 
or they are nothing. If they are seen to 
be a mere amusement they cease to be 
even that. In real truth that sovereign 
compound of love and duty which is inade- 
quatcly called conscience presented itself 
to him; and without knowing what it was 
he was appalled by it—appalled for six 
whole months. He saw it, but not, he 
thought, within him. Once apprehended, 
it terriied him by its absence from his own 
heart, though in truth he had all his life 
long been taught that he had no business 
to expect it there. 

There are men who would not have been 
so terrificd—-men to whom the cynical 
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“bon estomac, mauvais ceur” is a suffic- 
ing recipe for happiness. But John Mill 
was not among them. 

He was not apparently an amiable youth, 
but his history shows him capable of pas- 
sionate personal attachment, and a nature 
capable of strong affections will always 
seek an object for them. He was also an 
egotist. He could hardly have been other- 
wise. An object of his father’s unremit- 
ting attention, and debarred from the pene- 
trating discipline of boyish companionship, 
what could he think of but himself and 
his performances? Mr. James Mill, in- 
deed, who to a philosopher’s familiarity 
with the laws of human nature joined a 
philosopher’s ignorance of that nature 
itself, seemed to suppose that he could 
check the inevitable risings of self-com- 
placency by unsympathetic severity, which, 
as a wiser mother would have told him, 
could only drive it inwards. Finding him- 
self twenty-five years ahead of his contem- 
poraries, what prospect could he brood over 
but that of coming importance? Nursed 
ina philosophy whose claim to attention 
was that it reduced all motives to the 
prospect of personal pleasure, what could 
he consistently believe in but his own in- 
terests? The self-sufficiency which under 
these circumstances was almost unavoid- 
able, shows itself in the gravity with which 
he pronounces those wrong who thought 
him a conceited boy, and in the intellectual 
Pharisaism (for it cannot be called less) 
with which he pronounces ordinary soci- 
ety unworthy of him (p. 228). But egotist 
as he thus became, he was susceptible — 
highly susceptible —to the idea of disin- 
terested devotion to an object. At the 
bottom of his nature the yearnings of 
affection and the sense of duty lay hidden 
in unsuspected strength. 

No doubt they had been kept under by 
a vigorous practical pedantry. To most 
children praise and blame are not only re- 
ward and punishment—they open the 
conception of a moral world —a world in 
which desert is real and admiration legiti- 
mate; in which certain acts are not only 
beneficial but “good,” others not only 
inexpedient but “naughty.” Not so 
Mr. James Mill. “In psychology,” says 
his son, “his fundamental doctrine was 
the formation of all human character by 
circumstances, through the universal prin- 
ciple of association, and the consequent 
unlimited possibility” of improvement by 
education. Accordingly,as we have seen, 
praise and blame were to him mere in- 
struments for the formation of expedient 
characters, by an arbitrary association of 
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pleasurable ideas with expedient actions. 
They were to man what carrots or sticks 
are toa horse or an ass — engines of manu- 
facture, not revelations of truth. It was 
this carrot and stick discipline to which 
Mr. John Mill was subjected, and which 
he accepted dutifully as flowing from that 
perfect wisdom of which up to this time 
his father had been the representative. 
But after all, humanity is ineradicable. A 
vigorous moral nature may be distorted, 
but it cannot be quite repressed. And 
Mr. Mill’s mental disturbance was the in- 
surrection of such a moral nature against 
a discipline which had given no object to 
his affections, and a philosophy which re- 
fused him a conscience. The concordat 
which had for some time furnished a 
modus vivendi between nature and philos- 
ophy had broken down; the understand- 
ing that his nature would submit to a self- 
ish theory if his philosophy would justify 
an unselfish practice was for the moment 
torn up. Reversing the usual trials of 
youth, the dogmas of pleasure were face 
to face with the instincts of duty, and he 
had to choose between them. 

All this, however, which to a common- 
place observer is evident, Mr. Mill was 
by no means prepared to admit to him- 
self. Indeed, if he had, he must have 
almost begun his philosophy anew. But 
neither was he altogether disposed to 
shirk the question which had been sprung 
upon him. He accepted conscientiously 
the obligation of explaining himself to him- 
self in his own and his father’s calculus — 
that is, without adopting the hypothesis 
of conscience as an independent motive 
power. 


My course of study had led me to believe 
that all mental and moral feelings and quali- 
ties, whether of a good or a bad kind, were 
the results of association; that we love one 
thing and hate another, take pleasure in one 
sort of action or contemplation, and pain in 
another sort, through the clinging of pleas- 
urable or painful ideas to these things, from 
the effect of education or of experience. As 
a corollary from this, I had always heard it 
maintained by my father, and was myself con- 
vinced, that the object of education should be 
to form the strongest possible associations of 
the salutary class; associations of pleasure 
with all things beneficial to the great whole, 
and of pain with all things hurtful toit. This 
doctrine appeared inexpugnable; but it now 
seemed to me, on retrospect, that my teachers 
had occupied themselves but superficially with 
the means of forming and keeping up these 
salutary associations. They seemed to have 


trusted altogether to the old familiar instru- 
ments, praise and blame, reward and punish- 
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ment. Now I did not doubt that by these 
means, begun early and applied unremittingly, 
intense associations of pain and pleasure, 
especially of pain, might be created, and 
might produce desires and aversions capable 
of lasting undiminished to the end of life. But 
there must always be something artificial and 
casual in associations thus produced. The 
pains and pleasures thus forcibly associated 
with things are not connected with them by 
any natural tie ; and it is therefore, I thought, 
essential to the durability of these associa- 
tions that they should have become so intense 
and inveterate as to be practically indissoluble, 
before the habitual exercise of the power of 
analysis had commenced. For I now saw, or 
thought I saw, what I had always before re- 
ceived with incredulity—that the habit of 
analysis has a tendency to wear away the feel- 
ings: as indeed it has when no other mental 
habit is cultivated, and the analyzing spirit re- 
mains without its natural complements and 
correctives. The very excellence of analysis 
(I argued) is that it tends to weaken and un- 
dermine whatever is the result of prejudice ; 
that it enables us mentally to separate ideas 
which have only casually clung together ; and 
no associations whatever could ultimately re- 
sist this dissolving force, were it not that we 
owe to analysis our clearest knowledge of the 
permanent sequences in nature; ‘the real con- 
nections beween things not dependent on our 
will and feelings; natural laws, by virtue of 
which, in many cases, one thing is inseparable 
from another in fact ; which laws, in propor- 
tion as they are clearly perceived and imagin- 
atively realized, cause our ideas of things 
which are always joined together in nature, to 
cohere more and more closely in our thoughts. 
Analytic habits may thus even strengthen the 
associations between causes and effects, means 
and ends, but tend altogether to weaken those 
which are, to speak familiarly, a mere matter 
of feeling. . They are therefore (I thought) 
favorable to prudence and clearsightedness, 
but a perpetual worm at the root both of the 
passions and of the virtues ; and, above all, 
fearfully undermine all desires and all pleas- 
ures, which are the effects of association — 
that is, according to the theory I held—all 
except the purely physical and organic, of the 
entire insufficiency of which to make life de- 
sirable no one had a stronger conviction than 
Ihad. These were the laws of human nature, 
by which, it seemed to me, I had been brought 
to my present state. All those to whom I 
looked up were of opinion that the pleasure 
of sympathy with human beings, and the feel- 
ings which made the good of others, and 
especially of mankind on a large scale, the 
object of existence, were the greatest and 
surest sources of happiness. Of the truth of 
this I was convinced, but to know that a feel- 
ing would make me happy if I had it, did not 
give me the feeling. My education, I thought, 
had failed to create these feelings in sufficient 
strength to resist the dissolving influence of 
analysis, while the whole course of my intel- 























lectual cultivation had made precocious and 
premature analysis the inveterate habit of my 
mind... . And there seemed no power in 
nature sufficient to begin the formation of my 
character anew, and create in a mind now irre- 
trievably analytic fresh associations of pleas- 
ure with any of the objects of human desire. 
(Pp. 136-139) 

Pleasures of sense he saw had a real 
foundation in our nature ; and accordingly 
the most searching analysis could but 
establish their substantial character. But 
then they were wholly insufficient for the 
happiness of a human being. Moral 
pleasure — pleasure in the happiness of 
others, was, to a man who was susceptible 
of it, the surest source of happiness. 
But then analysis showed that the happi- 
ness of others was at bottom no affair of 
ours; and under the solvent force of this 
demonstration all our happiness must 
evaporate, unless in early life, the trick 
(so to call it) of taking pleasure in doing 
good had been too firmly fastened in the 
mind, as an invincible prejudice, to be 
affected by any intellectual exposure. To 
him the exposure had come before the 
prejudice was inveterate. The truths of 
analysis had taken root, and it was no 
longer possible “in a mind now irretriev- 
ably analytic” to create fresh associations 
of pleasure with beneficence. To one 
who believes that moral phenomena re- 
volve round conscience, the explanation 
itself is a curious spectacle. It is like the 
lucubration of a Ptolemaic astronomer, 
trying to impose upon an audience of 
Copernicans the system of cycles and epi- 
cycles by which he was himself obliged to 
methodize the sidereal movements, until 
he should convince himself that the earth 
went round the sun. 

There, however, it was — Mr. Mill’s 
account of the situation. 

Philosophy appeared to have gained the 
day —a philosophy of despair. But the 
nature which he had repudiated came to 
his aid. The mighty mother, who had 
alarmed him, put forth at last her hand 
to soothe. “ After half a year a small ray 
of light broke in upon my gloom. I was 
reading accidentally Marmontel’s “ A/é- 
motres,’ and came to the passage which 
relates his father’s death, the distressed 
position of his family, and the sudden 
inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, 
felt and made them feel that he would be 
everything to them—would supply the 
place of all that they had lost. A vivid 
conception of the scene and its feel- 
ings came over me, and I was moved to 
tears. From this moment my burden 
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grew lighter. The oppression of the 
thought, that all feeling was dead within 
me, was gone. I was no longer hopeless ; 
I was nota stickorastone. I had still, it 
seemed, some of the material out of which 
all worth of character” (in which, in spite 
of his philosophy he could not help believ- 
ing) “and all capacity for happiness are 
made ” (pp. 140, 141). 

The cloud broke; he recovered by de- 
grees his interest in life, and was never 
again so miserable as he had been. He 
had at least affections, or the capacity of 
them. But his intellect stood firm. He 
was still determined to believe that this 
unselfishness of which he felt the su- 
preme necessity had not really anything 
init. A fresh concordat had to be nego- 
tiated; and a fresh compromise was 
patched up on the old basis, but with a 
difference. Philosophy was to reign over 
his creed, but nature was to dictate his 
practice. He held firmly to the great 
Benthamite principle that the end of all 
human action must be the personal hap- 
piness of the agent, but he determined 
that men must act as if it were not. 


I now thought that this end (happiness) was 
only to be attained by not making it the direct 
end. Those only are happy, I said, who have 
their minds fixed on some object other than 
their own happiness—on the happiness of 
others, on the improvement of mankind, even 
on some art or pursuit, followed not as a 
means, but as itself an ideal end. Aiming at 
something else they find happiness by the way. 
. . « The only chance is to treat not happi- 
ness, but some end external to it, as the pur- 
pose of life. . . . This theory now became the 
basis of my philosophy of life. And 1 still 
hold to it as the best theory for all those who 
have but a moderate degree of sensibility and 
of capacity for enjoyment, that is, for the 
majority of mankind. (Pp. 142, 143.) 


A less direct concession to the moral 
principle was, that he seems now to have 
felt the importance of deézg something as 
well as doing something. “I for the first 
time gave its proper place among the 
prime necessities of human well-being to 
the internal culture of the individual.” 
Poetical and other susceptibilities became 
valuable in his eye. And in particular he 
was fascinated by Wordsworth’s power of 
putting spiritual life into natural scenery. 
Wordsworth taught him “that there was 
real permanent happiness in tranquil con- 
templation, . . . not only without turning 
away from, but with a greatly increased 
interest in, the common feelings and com- 
mon destiny of mankind.” “ The delight 
which these poems gave me proved that 
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with culture of this sort there was nothing 
to dread from the most confirmed habit of 
analysis ” (p. 148). 

Thus virtue might properly be cultivat- 
ed, not only as an exciting career, but, 
among other susceptibilities, as a pleasant 
dream. “The intensest feeling of the 
beauty of a cloud lighted by the setting 
sun is no hindrance to my knowing that 
the cloud is vapor of water, subject to all 
the laws of vapor in a state of suspension ; 
and I am just as likely to allow for and 
act on these physical laws whenever there 
is occasion to do so, as if I had been inca- 
pable of perceiving any distinction be- 
tween beauty and ugliness” (p. 152). So 
apparently we may admire the beautiful 
prismatic colors of the bubble virtue while 
perfectly aware that the touch which 
destroys its spherical conformation will 
reduce it to a spray of soap and water. 

Nature had not yet quite done with him. 
During the few following years he “ found 
the fabric of his old and taught opinions 
giving way in many places; and never 
allowed it to fall to pieces, but was inces- 
santly occupied. in weaving it anew” (p. 
151). He was occupied in an immense 
amount of transitional thinking. 

Much of this, it is true, consisted in redis- 
covering things known to all the world, which 
I had previously disbelieved or disregarded. 
But the rediscovery was to me a discovery, 
giving me plenary possession of the truths, 
not as traditional platitudes, but fresh from 
their source; and it seldom failed to place 
them in some new light by which they were 
reconciled with, and seemed to confirm while 
they modified, the truths less generally known 
which lay in my early opinions, and in no 
essential part of which I at any time wavered. 
(P. 168.) 

Something of this kind came to pass in 
regard to the verata guestio of free-will, 
which now began to exercise him. 


During the later returns of my dejection the 
doctrine of what is called philosophical neces- 
sity weighed upon me. I felt as if I was 
scientifically proved to be the helpless slave 
of antecedent circumstances; as if my charac- 
ter and that of all others had becn formed for 
me by agencies beyond our own control, and 
was wholly out of our own power. .. . I pon- 
dered painfully on the subject, till gradually I 
saw light through it. [He rediscovered] that, 
though our character is formed by circum- 
stances, our own desires can do much to shape 
those circumstances, and that which is really 
inspiriting and ennobling in the doctrine of 
free-will is the conviction that we have real 
power over the formation of our own charac- 
ter; that our will, by influencing some of our 
circumstances, can modify our future habits or 
capacities of willing. 
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And with this he seems to have been 
satisfied, though he admitted as “most 
true ” (“ Logic,” book vi., cap. 2, sec. 3, vol. 
ii., p. 426) that this very “ will to alter our 
character is given, not by any effort of 
ours, but by circumstances which we can- 
not help. It comes to us from external 
causes or not at all.” To this fatal objec- 
tion he replies with an odd kind of inge- 
nuity, that if we desire to change ourselves 
we cin do so, and if we do not it does not 
signify —and therefore that we have (as I 
understand) all the freedom which we want 
—all that is necessary to give us spirit 
and nobility. His experience does not in- 
form him, it seems, that the inability to 
desire is as oppressive as the inability to 
obtain what we desire — that men every 
day wish in vain that they could change 
their wishes, and groan under the inexora- 
ble necessities of a character which they 
cannot throw off by any inner force of 
which they are masters. Surely what has 
been said of the father may be repeated 
of his pupil, that, learned and ingenious as 
he may be in what concerns the laws of 
human nature, he is greatly ignorant of 
that nature itself. The empire of circum. 
stance is not less oppressive or humiliat- 
ing because it is exercised through as well 
as over the will. The slavery does not 
cease to be slavery because the will itself 
is subdued by it, nor power become 
“real” which is only exerted by such an 
enslaved will. 

Mr. Mill had to confront the usual 
dilemma. LFither man has a real and ulti- 
mate power over some of his own actions, 
or he has no such power. If he has, he 
is to that extent a first cause; if he has 
not he is altogether a machine. Mr. Mill 
had a philosophical conviction that he was 
not himself a first cause, but was driven to 
despair by thinking himself a mere ma- 
chine. However, he received consolation 
himself, and offers it to others, in the 
thought that a will—though not a free 
one —is among the cog-wheels of his 
machinery. I do not myself see how this 
mends matters. But Mr. Mill was able to 
stop his own mouth with it. And so the 
arrangement between his intellectual and 
moral self was for the moment rounded 
off. He could pursue noble objects, tell- 
ing himself that he pursued them for their 
own sakes. He could use freely the lan- 
guage of moral approval and blame, and 
could indulge the feelings which they ex- 
press. Indeed the personal character and 
teaching of our Saviour seem to have 
inspired him with a kind of enthusiasm, 
partly of regret at the great opportunity 
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which was lost to the world, but partly, 
also, of real, though one-sided admiration. 
The belief which he had derived from 
Marmontcl in his own capacity of affec- 
tion must have been confirmed by a pas- 
sionate attachment to the wife of a friend, 
whom he ultimately married, and to whose 
portraiture a great part of his subsequent 
autobiography is devoted. But his practi- 
cal recreancy from the Benthamite system 
did not shake his philosophical fidelity to 
the principle which had originally capti- 
vated him. To the notion of a moral 
sense — whether innate or connatural, in- 
born or uprising — he was as determin- 
edly opposed as in the heyday of his Ben- 
thamite enthusiasm. 

The result appears in his book on 
“Utilitarianism.” He was not a man to 
be satisfied without rationalizing, to his 
own satisfaction, a conclusion so uncon- 
genial as that the cardinal principle of his 
philosophy was true in theory and false in 
practice. And here he supplies a harmony. 
He proclaims as unreservedly as ever the 
great negative on which his system rests, 
that “ pleasure and freedom from pain are 
the only things desirable as ends, and that 
all desirable things (which are as numerous 
in the utilitarian as in any other system) 
are desirable either for the pleasure inher- 
ent in themselves or as means to the pro- 
motion of pleasure and the prevention of 
pain.” (“ Utilitarianism,” p. 10, ed. 1871.) 

From this unambiguous first principle 
Bentham, as we have seen, drew the corol- 
lary which logic and the coherency of 
his system required. To say that pleas- 
ure is the only thing desirable is surely to 
say that nothing is desirable except in pro- 
portion to the quantity of pleasure which 
it contains. A smaller quantity of pleas- 
ure cannot be more desirable than a 
greater except in virtue of some desirable 
element other than its pleasurableness. 
But by hypothesis no such element exists. 
If a benevolent pleasure is more intense 
and durable than one of malignity, it must 
be better worth having. If not, it cannot. 
To cke out its deficiency by speaking of 
benevolence as noble, excellent, or obliga- 
tory, is to say that nobility, excellence, or 
performance of duty, are desirable in 
themselves, independently of the pleasure 
they confer. This is to introduce “ ought ” 
in disguise, and re-establish the reign of 
“caprice.” Bentham’s great engine of 
argumentative destruction, the interroga- 
tive “why?” applies to it directly and 
conclusively. The question “why” I 
prefer a greater pleasure to a less, ora 
less pain to agreater, answersitself. And 
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therein is the force of Benthamism. But 
“why” am I to prefer a noble to a igno- 
ble pleasure? Why am I to prefer the 
pleasure of others to my own, the two be- 
ing shown to be really in conflict? No 
answer is possible except by appealing to 
a sentiment which acknowledges another 
object of desire beyond and besides pleas- 
ure. 

But this necessary consequence Mr. 
Mill refuses. “It is quite compatible,” 
he says, “with the principle of utility to 
recognize the fact that some &cnds of 
pleasure are more desirable and more 
valuable than others.... It would be 
absurd that while, in estimating all other 
things, quality should be considered as 
well as quantity, the estimation of pleasure 
should be supposed to depend on quantity 
alone.” “(Utilitarianism,” pp. 11, 12.) Not 
at all absurd, but, on his own theory, nat- 
ural if not necessary. If “all other 
things” are only valuable as instruments 
of pleasure, and if they are only instru- 
mental to pleasure in virtue of some qual- 
ity, itis plain that the first condition of 
their value is that they should have as 
much as possible of this quality; the sec- 
ond that they should be themselves plenti- 
ful. On the other hand, if we can detect 
in all that is valuable one only element of 
real value, it is, to say the least, not absurd 
to imagine that this element should be 
only measurable against itself in respect 
of its amount, unaffected by any acci- 
dental peculiarities which leave that 
amount unchanged. 

Mr. Mill, however, proceeding on this 
difference of kind, constructs for himself 
a certain “sense of dignity ” which seems 
no better than conscience, shorn of its 
imperial breadth and flexibility; and then, 
without further justification, goes on to 
claim self-devotion as a possible utilitarian 
virtue, and to declare that “ the utilitarian 
morality does recognize in human beings 
the power of sacrificing their own greatest 
good for the good of others” (p. 24). 

That is to say, he holds at the same 
time, first, that it is not possible for man 
to desire anything but pleasure, and next 
that it is possible for him to sacrifice his 
own pleasure to that of others — not for 
his own greater pleasure but absolutely. 

And, with all this, he is unreasonable 
enough to charge the assailants of utilita- 
rianism with injustice (p. 24) because they 
refuse to recognize his change of front, 
and point out, with the author of his phil- 
osophy, that utilitarianism is nothing if 
not selfish. ‘The assailants of utilitari- 
anism,” he says, “seldom have the justice 
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to acknowledge that the happiness which 
forms the utilitarian standard of what is 
right in conduct, is not the agent’s own 
happiness but that of all concerned.” 
And then he proceeds to expand this doc- 
trine as composedly as if it were not 
directly contradictory to the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Bentham, which he adopts unre- 
servedly. 

It must have been in virtue of his fidel- 
ity to Bentham, and notwithstanding his 
infidelity, that he found himself called on 
to take in hand the demolition of self-evi- 
dent truths. Bentham, we have seen, had 
convinced him that phrases like “ the law 
of nature,” “right reason,” “the moral 
sense,” “natural rectitude,” and the like, 
were disguised dogmatism unjustified by 
reason. But the course of controversy 
led Mr. Mill to see that, if it was possible 
for truths to be mathematically self-evi- 
dent, it might also be possible for them 
to be morally self-evident, and therefore 
that so long as mathematical truths were 
admitted to be self-supporting, Bentham’s 
work remained incomplete. He set to 
work to complete it by showing that noth- 
ing at all was self-evident, but that mathe- 
matical, like moral truths, were founded 
on experience. 


The notion that truths external to the mind 
may be known by intuition or consciousness, 
independently of observation and experience, 
is, I am persuaded, in these times, the zreat 
intellectual support of false doctrines and bad 
institutions. By the aid of this theory every 
inveterate belief and every intense feeling, of 
which the origin is not remembered, is enabled 
to dispense with the obligation of justifying 
itself by reason, and is erected into its own 
all-sufficient voucher and justification. There 
never was such an instrument devised for con- 
secrating all deep-seated prejudices. And the 
chief strength of this false philosophy in 
morals, politics, and religion lies in the appeal 
which it is accustomed to make to the evi- 
dence of mathematics and of the cognate 
branches of physical science. To expel it 
from these is to drive it from its strong hold; 
and because this had never been effectually 
done, the intuitive school, even after what my 
father had written in his “Analysis of the 
Mind,” had in appearance, and, as far as pub- 
lished writings were concerned, on the whole, 
the best of the argument. In attempting to 
clear up the real nature of the evidence of 
mathematical and physical truths, the “ Sys- 
tem of Logic” met the intuitive philosophers 
on ground on which they had previously been 
deemed unassailable, and gave its own ex- 
planation, from experience and association, of 
that peculiar character of what is called neces- 
sary truths, which is adduced as proof that 
their evidence must come from a deeper source 
than experience. (“ Autob.,” p. 225.) 
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I wish to clear this issue in my own way, 
at the cost of saying what is extremely 
familiar to everybody who has thought on 
the subject, pon indeed, has been, in part, 
already said. The question is not to what 
extent every man has in his own heart a 
monitor which informs him what is right 
and what is wrong in particular cases as 
they arise. The utilitarian may, without 
inconsistency, admit the existence of a 
certain moral tact, analogous to a poetical 
or artistic instinct, speaking the truth in 
its own department — not, indeed, infalli- 
bly —but with greater promptitude and 
subtlety than ratiocination. We may have 
different analyses of the phenomenon, but 
we need not differ about its existence. 
The real issue I understand to be this. 
Those whom Mr. Mill calls the intuitive 
school maintain that, as in mathematics, 
the human mind, having embraced as pos- 
sible the conceptions of space and equal- 
ity, perceives with certainty, as an ulti- 
mate and necessary truth, that spaces 
which are equal to the same are equal to 
each. other; so the same human mind, 
having embraced as possible the concep- 
tions of free-will, of happiness, and of mis- 
ery, perceives with the same certainty, as 
another self-sustained and necessary truth, 
that a free agent who delivers himself over 
to willing and effecting the misery of others 
is worse than one who devotes himself 
over to willing and effecting their happi- 
ness, and, more than this, that in the dis- 
tribution of pleasure and pain there isa 
certain fitness (in the absence of other 
reasons) in assigning the greater share of 
pleasure and the lesser share of pain to 
the better rather than the worse being. 
In other words, they claim for the human 
mind, when sound and mature, the power 
first of forming a moral conception only 
to be embodied in such words as “good” 
and “bad,” and secondly, of seeing axio- 
matically that benevolence and justice are 
“better” than malignity and injustice. 

This it is which Mr. Mill denies; and 
because he denies it in the sphere of mor- 
als, he has to deny it in the sphere of 
mathematics. With regard to morals, he 
says that we have no internal sense which 
supplies us with authoritative conceptions 
of goodness and desert ; but holds (as I un- 
derstand) that circumstances will, if we are 
reasonably fortunate, have impressed on 
our natures certain associations of pleasure 
with acts which are conducive to the ben- 
efit of our fellow-creatures—that it is 
their interest and ours to cultivate these 
associations by means of praise and blame, 
reward and punishment — that this almost 
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universal interest leads to an almost uni- 
versal and frequently unconscious con- 
spiracy for this purpose —and that the 
outcome of this almost universal conspir- 
acy is the feeling which we call approval, 
and erect into a religion. With regard to 
mathematics, he says (as I understand), 
that the habit of finding without exception, 
and under every conceivable test, that 
things equal to the same are equal to each 
other, disables us from imagining that in 
some very different order of things, this 
may not be the case, and leads us to sup- 
pose ourselves capable of perceiving this 
intuitively as a necessary truth. Even if 
my understanding of Mr. Mill is imper- 
fect, thus much is clear, that the question, 
whether moral and mathematical truths 
are founded on intuition or on experience, 
pierces to the very root and origin of all 
human knowledge, on which I shall en- 
deavor to exhibit the conclusions which 
Mr. Mill finds himself obliged to adopt. 

Those conclusions are to be found in 
the third chapter of the third book of his 
“ Logic,” to which, as we have seen, he 
refers. Induction, which is, according to 
him, the sole firm basis of all that we know, 
may be summarily defined as a “ general- 
ization from experience.” But then it is 
inevitable to ask, by what right human 
beings generalize? On what ground, in 
the absence of intuition, do we expect that 
because under the same circumstances, the 
same thing has happened for ten thousand 
years, it will happen again when next the 
same circumstances recur? Granted that 
millions upon millions of men have died, 
why therefore should we expect to die our- 
selves? Our warrant for this expectation 
is to be found, according to Mr. Mill, in 
“a universal fact,” differently described 
by different philosophers, but expressed 
by him in the proposition that “the course 
of nature is uniform.” 

But then the question recurs (still in the 
absence of intuition), how are we to know 
that the course of nature has been or will 
be uniform in matters beyond our experi- 
ence? Mr. Millis at some pains to reply 
that this is itself an induction of the largest 
kind —a generalization from experience, 
resting on particular facts ascertained by 
almost infinite observation. 

The course of argument will be most 
simply represented in a series of questions 
and answers : — 

Why are we to believe any abstract or 
general truth whatever? 

Because of experience. 

Why are we to believe experience? 
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Because the course of nature is uni- 
form. 

Why are we to believe that the course 
of nature is uniform? 

Because of experience. 

Why are we to believe experience ? 

Because the course of nature is uni- 
form. And soon, ad infinitum. That 
is to say, the foundation of all human 
knowledge (except that of particular facts) 
is to be sought at the bottom of a bottom- 
less pit, only accessible by perpetually 
arguing in a circle. 

The explanation by which Mr. Mill at- 
tempts to mitigate the apparent audacity 
of this reasoning, will be found in the 
twenty-first chapter of the third book of 
his “Logic.” I reproduce in his words 
what I understand to be its pith :— 


The assertion that our inductive processes 
assume a law of causation [explained to mean 
invariable and unconditional sequence], while 
the law of causation is itself a case of induc- 
tion, is a paradox only on the old theory of 
reasoning, which supposes the universal truth, 
or major premiss, in a ratiocination to be the 
real proof of the particular truths which are 
ostensibly inferred from it. According to the 
doctrine maintained in the present treatise, 
the major premiss is not the proof of the con- 
clusion, but is itself proved along with the con- 
clusion from the same evidence. (“ Logic,” 
vol. ii., p. 105.) 


Surely this is mere mystification. In 
the part of his treatise to which Mr. Mill 
refers, he points out, with truth (like many 
others before and after him), that men 
practically argue from particulars to par- 
ticulars, dispensing with an explicit major 
premiss. But what has this to do with the 
present question, which is whether with- 
out the assumption of some general prin- 
ciple any particulars will warrant any con- 
clusion at all? No manipulation of major 
premisses will enable him to show that the 
validity of the inductive process can be 
proved by induction. What isa fetitio 
principii if this is not? 

It is fair perhaps to add a passage in 
which Mr. Mill attempts (as I should say) 
to disguise the collapse of his theory. 

I agree with Mr. Dain [he says] in the opin- 
ion that the resemblance of what we have not 
experienced to what we have, is, by a law of 
our nature, presumed through the energy of the 
idea before experience has proved it. 


“Stick a feather in his crown,” says the 
nursery song, “and call him Macaroni.” 
What is this law of our nature, forcing 
belief through the energy of an idea, but 
intuition with a feather in his crown? 








But leaving this argument to take care 
of itself, and fully admitting, what of 
course is undeniable, that experience is 
one of our great teachers of truth, I desire 
to exhibit the consequences of adopting it 
for sole teacher, as they are accepted by 
Mr. Mill. 

And first, with regard to self-evident 
truths in general, I submit an observation. 
If a herd of animals are seen at a distance, 
a very long-sighted man can tell us more 
immediately and more certainly thar his 
neighbor what they are. But if one of 
the animals is put on the table his advan- 
tage ceases, and his neighbor, not being 
absolutely blind, or delirious, or subject to 
special delusion, can see as clearly as he 
can that a dog is a dog. Nor is this 
yy impaired, even though the long- 
sighted man may be the first to tell the 
color of the dog’s eyelashes, or, being a 
zoologist, may perplex the neighbor much 
by cross-examining him as to the exact 
difference between a dog and a cat. 

I venture to think that something like 
this is true of the intellect. Ina subtle 
or extended or intricate question, a man 
of knowledge and capacity sees his way 
before an average thinker has well mas- 
tered the meaning of the terms used. But 
in matters of extreme simplicity (happily 
for mankind) this difference almost van- 
ishes. Newton’s maid-servant could prob- 
ably see that two and one made three as 
clearly as the great astronomer himself. 
It is conceivable that she might even have 
beaten him in drawing simple conclusions, 
by use of the four rules of arithmetic. 
And so it is a matter of frequent experi- 
ence in practical matters that the clever 
man misleads himself by his own subtlety, 
and even obscures what he can under- 
stand by the dust which he raises in 
searching for what he cannot. In element- 
ary matters, therefore, I claim, for men 
of fair sense, seriousness, and education, 
the right to place much reliance on their 
own distinct perceptions, in the face of 
high authority, and in spite of all that Mr. 
Mill may point out respecting human 
liability to error. 

Now, as to these axioms, the more I (as 
an average man) examine my own mind, 
the more completely I find myself satisfied 
about them. If 1 am informed that in 


a particular case two spaces which are 
equal to the same have been found not to 
be equal to each other, or that two units 
added to three have been found to be 
more than five, I say, with a confidence 
beyond what any experience could give, 
that the thing cannot be. I refuse to involve 
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myself in arguments to which Mr. Mill in- 
troduces his readers respecting the incon- 
ceivable, and the unbelievable, and the 
unthinkable, and the incompatible. I know 
my own meaning, and, such as it is, have 
expressed it to my own satisfaction in mon- 
osyllables, and I deny that it receives an 
new light from being expressed panteart 
labically. “I see that itcan not be.” The 
name of Mill and the more formidable 
name of Herschel — more formidable not 
merely from the eminent capacity of Sir 
John Herschel, but because his opinion (I 
assume) was not formed under the pressure 
of controversy —do not overpower me. 
How can I believe, on the authority of 
these great men, that two and two may 
possibly make five, when even their own 
existence is less clear to me than that two 
and two only make four? Provoco ad 
populum. 

To some extent Mr. Mill agrees with 
me. Heappears toadmit that the conclu- 
sions of experience cannot be absolute. 
I suppose he cannot help himself. In- 
deed when we consider the possibilities 
of the universe, infinite space before and 
behind, infinite time before and after — 
perhaps also within the same space and 
time, or emancipated altogether from the 
laws of space and time, infinitely numer- 
ous and infinitely different orders of exist- 
ence incapable of physical or intellectual 
contact with each other — when we rec- 
ollect all this, it becomes quite extrava- 
gant to suppose that the observation of 
facts for a few pitiful thousands of years 
on the surface of an extremely insignifi- 
cant member of a single trumpery side- 
real system can furnish ground for a gen- 
eralization which shall extend to all space 
and time, and all other things which are 
not space and time. In order to warrant 
so gigantic an application of a principle it 
is indispensable to be convinced that the 
principle is necessarily true—a convic- 
tion which experience alone cannot give. 
Of all this Mr. Mill seems fully aware, and 
he limits accordingly the authority of ex- 
perience. He is prepared to believe that 
in other orders of existence two and three 
may be equal to four, and that distances 
equal to the same may not be equal to each 
other. That astraight line is everywhere 
the shortest distance between two points 
he will not pronounce, though he does not 
doubt it to be true in the region of the 
fixed stars, where (he says) we have ample 
reason to believe that the present constitu- 
tion of space exists. (“* Logic,” i. 363.) But 
he goes farther still. Our fundamental 
belief “that the same proposition cannot 
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be true and false at the same time” is, ac- 


cording to him, no exception from the gen- 
eral law of axioms, being in fact “ one of 
our first and most familiar generalizations 
from experience.” It shares, therefore, 
the nature of other generalizations, in be- 
ing limited by the experience on which it 
is founded. And in worlds of which we 
have no experience Mr. Mill was bound to 
believe, and, I doubt not, did believe it 
conceivable that the same proposition 
might (of course in the same sense) be true 
and false. 

That any person who understands what 
he himself means by the word “true,” and 
who also understands what he himself 
means by the word “false,”—dze., not 
true, —should be of opinion that under 
certain conditions the same thing should 
be one and the other, is to my apprehen- 
sion so enormously impossible that, re- 
flecting on the matter as quictly as I can, 
I feel a difficulty in escaping the conclu- 
sion that either I am or he must have been 
in a state of mental derangement. 

And now, whether Mr. Mill is right or 
wrong, I will attempt to summarize some 
of his conclusions. ~ 

On the one side is the theory that we 
are capable of desiring particular things 
independently of the pleasure they give 
us; and, among the rest, that man has an 
intuitive sense of goodness which makes 
goodness in its multitudinous forms desira- 
ble. On the other side is the theory that 
pleasure is the only possible object of de- 
sire, and experience the only foundation 
of knowledge. 

The following are some of the conclu- 
sions to which the great anti-intuitionist 
and wutilitarian teacher finds himself 
driven : — 

First, that though the theory of disin- 
terested action may be false in philosophy, 
vet it must in the vast majority of cases 

e adopted as a rule of life, if life is to be 
worth having. 

Secondly, that it is possible to act dis- 
interestedly, though it is impossible to 
desire anything but our own interest. 

Thirdly, that an intuitive certainty that 
good is good (unfounded as it is) is as re- 
spectable as an intuitive certainty that 
equals to the same are equal to each 
other, 

Fourthly, that if we substitute experi- 
ence for intuition as the basis of knowledge, 
that basis is to be reached by the process 
commonly called “arguing in a circle,” at 
the bottom of a bottomless pit. 

And lastly, Mr. Mill would not, I imag- 
ine, shrink from the conclusion that in the 





extremely remote region to which the 
foundations of all human knowledge are 
thus relegated, the conditions of existence 
may be such that even if the intuitive 
theory (or anything else) be absolutely 
false, this need not prevent its being en- 
tirely true. 

If the intellect of our universities (as I 
understand to be the case) is being moulded 
into accordance with this philosophy, it 
appears to me that we may expect some 
startling conclusions from the rising gen- 
eration. Whether these conclusions will 
be long maintained, either by the thinking 
or by the unthinking part of the world out- 
side, is another matter. BLACHFORD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM: A TALE 
FROM GERMANY. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


DURING many long years Hermann 
Fabricius had lost sight of his friend 
Henry Warren, and had forgotten him. 
Yet when students together they had 
loved each other dearly, and more than 
once they had sworn eternal friendship. 
This was at a period which, though not 
very remote, we seem to have left far be- 
hind us—a time when young men still 
believed in eternal idendahio, and could 
feel enthusiasm for great deeds or great 
ideas. Youth in the present day is, or 
thinks itself, more. rational. Hermann 
and Warren in those days were simple- 
minded and ingenuous; and not only in the 
moment of elation, when they had sworn 
to be friends forever, but even the next 
day, and the day after that, in sober ear- 
nestness, they had vowed that nothing 
should separate them, and that they would 
remain united through life. The delusion 
had not lasted long. The pitiless machin- 
ery of life had caught up the young men 
as soon as they left the university, and had 
thrown one to the right, the other to the 
left. For a few months they had ex- 
changed long and frequent letters; then 
they had met once, and finally they had 
parted, each going his way. Their letters 
had become more scarce, more brief, and 
at last had ceased altogether. It would 
really seem that the fact of having interests 
in common is the one thing sufficiently 
powerful to prolong and keep up the life 
of epistolary relations. A man may feel 
great affection for an absent friend, and 
yet not find time to write him ten lines, 
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while he will willingly expend daily many 
hours ona stranger from whom he expects 
something. None the less he may bea 
truce and honest friend. Man is naturally 
selfish; the instinct of self-preservation 
requires it of him. Provided he be not 
wicked, and that he show himself ready to 
serve his neighbor—after himself —no 
one has a right to complain, or to accuse 
him of hard-heartedness. 

At the time this story begins, Hermann 
had even forgotten whether he had written 
to Warren last, or whether he had left his 
friend’s last letter unanswered. Ina word, 
the correspondence which began so enthu- 
siastically had entirely ceased. Hermann 
inhabited a large town, and had acquired 
some reputation as a writer. From time 
to time, in the course of his walks, he 
would meet a young student with brown 
hair, and mild, honest-looking blue eyes, 
whose countenance, with its frank and 

outhful smile, inspired confidence and 
invited the sympathy of the passer-by. 
Whenever Hermann met this young man 
he would say to himself, “ How like Henry 
at twenty!” and for afew minutes mem- 
ory would travel back to the already dis- 
tant days of youth, and he would long to 
see his dear old Warren again. More than 
once, on the spur of the moment, he had 
resolved to try and find out what har. ve- 
come of his old university comrade. But 
these good intentions were never followed 
up. On reaching home he would find his 
table covered with books and pamphlets to 
be reviewed, and letters from publishers 
or newspaper editors asking for “copy” 
—to say nothing of invitations to dinner, 
which must be accepted or refused; ina 
word, he found so much wzrgenxt business 
to despatch that the evening would go by, 
and weariness would overtake him, before 
he could make time for inquiring about his 
old friend. 

In the course of years, the life of most 
men becomes so regulated that no time is 
left for anything beyond “ necessary work.” 
But, indeed, the man who lives only for 
his own pleasure — doing, so to speak, 
nothing —is rarely better in this respect, 
than the writer, the banker, and the savazz, 
who are overburdened with work. 

One afternoon, as Hermann, according 
to his custom, was returning home about 
five o’clock, his porter handed hima letter 
bearing the American post-mark. He ex- 
amined it closely before opening it. The 
large and rather stiff handwriting on the 
address seemed familiar, and yet he could 
not say to whom it belonged. Suddenly 


his countenance brightened, and he ex- 





claimed, “ A letter from Henry!” He tore 
open the envelope, and read as follows : — 


“My DEAR HERMANN,— It is fortu- 
nate that one of us at least should have 
attained celebrity. I saw your name on 
the outside of a book of which youare the 
author. I wrote at once to the publisher; 
that obliging man answered me by return 
of post, and, thanks to these circumstan- 
ces, I am enabled to tell you that I will 
land at Hamburg towards the end of Sep- 
tember. Write to me there, Poste Res- 
tante, and let me know if you are willing to 
receive me for a few days. I can take 
Leipzig on my way home, and would do so 
most willingly if you say you would see 
me again with pleasure. — Your old friend, 

“ HENRY WARREN.” 


Below the signature there was a post- 
script of a single line: ‘ This is my pres- 
ent face.” And from an inner envelope 
Hermann drew a small photograph, which 
he carried to the window to examine lei- 
surely. As he looked, a painful expression 
of sadness came over him. The portrait 
was that of an old man. Long grey hair 
fell in disorder over a careworn brow; the 
eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, hada 
strange and disquieting look of fixity ; and 
the mouth, surrounded by deep furrows, 
seemed to tell its own long tale of sorrow. 

“Poor Henry!” said Hermann; “this, 
then, is your present face! And yet he is 
not old; he is younger than I am; he can 
scarcely be thirty-eight. Can I, too, be 
already an old man?” 

He walked up to the glass, and looked 
attentively at the reflection of his own 
face. No! those were not the features of 
a man whose life was near its close; the 
eye was bright, and the complexion indi- 
cated vigor and health. Still, it was not a 
young face. Thought and care had traced 
their furrows round the mouth and about 
the temples, and the general expression 
was one of melancholy, not to say de- 
spondency. 

“Well, well, we have grown old,” said 
Hermann, withasigh. “I had not thought 
about it this long while ; and now this pho- 
tograph has reminded me of it painfully.” 
Then he took up his pen and wrote to say 
how happy he would be to see his old 
friend again as soon as possible. 

The next day, chance brought him face 
to face in the street with the young student 
who was so like Warren. “Who knows?” 
thought Hermann; “fifteen or twenty 
years hence this young man may look no 
brighter than Warren does to-day. Ah, 
life is not easy! It has a way of sadden- 
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ing joyous looks, and imparting severity to 
smiling lips. As for me, I have no real 
right to complain of my life. I have lived 
pretty much like everybody ; a little satis- 
faction, and then a little disappointment, 
turn by turn; and often small worries : and 
so my youth has gone by, I scarcely know 
how.” 

On the 2nd of October Hermann re- 
ceived a telegram from Hamburg announ- 
cing the arrival of Warren for the same 
evening. At the appointed hour he went 
to the railway station to meet his friend. 
He saw him get down from. the carriage 
stowly, and rather heavily, and he watched 
him for a few seconds before accosting 
him. Warren appeared to him old and 
broken-down, and even more feeble than 
he had expected to see him from his por- 
trait. He wore a travelling-suit of grey 
cloth so loose and wide that it hung in 
folds on the gaunt and stooping figure; a 
large wideawake hat was drawn down to 
his very eyes. The new-comer looked 
right and left, seeking no doubt to discover 
his friend; not seeing him, he turned his 
weary and languid steps towards the way 
out. Hermann then came forward. War- 
ren recognized him at once ; asunny youth- 
ful smile lighted up his countenance, and, 
evidently much moved, he stretched out 
his hand. An hour later, the two friends 
were seated opposite to each other before 
a well-spread table in Hermann’s comfort- 
able apartments. 

Warren ate very little ; but, on the other 
hand, Hermann noticed with surprise and 
some anxiety that his friend, who had been 
formerly a model of sobriety, drank a good 
deal. Wine, however, seemed to have no 
effect on him. The pale face did not 
flush; there was the same cold, fixed look 
in the eye; and his speech, though slow 
and dull in tone, betrayed no embarrass- 
ment. 

When the servant who had waited at 
dinner had taken away the dessert and 
brought in coffee, Hermann wheeled two 
big arm-chairs close to the fire and said to 
his friend, — 

“Now, we will not be interrupted. 
Light a cigar, make yourself at home, and 
tell me all you have been doing since we 
parted.” 

Warren pushed away the cigars. “ If 
you do not mind,” said he, “I will smoke 
my pipe. I am used to it, and I prefer it 
to the best of cigars.” 

So saying, he drew from its well-worn 
case an old pipe, whose color showed it 
had been long used, and filled it method- 
ically with moist, blackish tobacco. Then 





he lighted it, and after sending forth one 
or two loud puffs of smoke, he said, with 
an air of sovereign satisfaction, — 

“ A quiet, comfortable room —a friend 
—a good pipe after dinner — and no care 
for the morrow. That’s what I like.” 

Hermann cast a sidelong glance at his 
companion, and was painfully struck at his 
appearance. The tall, gaunt frame in its 
stooping attitude; the greyish hair, and 
sad, fixed look; the thin legs crossed one 
over the other; the elbow resting on the 
knee and supporting the chin, — in a word, 
the whole strange figure, as it sat there, 
bore no resemblance to Henry Warren, 
the friend of his youth. This man was a 
stranger, a mysterious beingeven. Never- 
theless, the affection he felt for his friend 
was not impaired; on the contrary, pity 
entered into his heart. “How ill the 
world must have used him,” thought Her- 
mann, “to have thus disfigured him!” 
Then he said aloud, — 

*“ Now, then, let me have your story, 
unless you prefer to hear mine first.” 

He strove to speak lightly, but he felt 
that the effort was not successful. As to 
Warren, he went on smoking quietly, with- 
out saying a word. The long silence at 
last became painful. Hermann began to 
feel an uncomfortable sensation of distress 
in presence of the strange guest he had 
brought to his home. After a few min- 
utes, he ventured to ask for the third time, 
“ Will you make up your mind to speak, or 
must I begin?” 

Warren gave vent to a little noiseless 
laugh. “Iam thinking how I can answer 
your question. The difficulty is that, to 
speak truly, I have absolutely nothing to 
tell, I wonder now —and it was that made 
me pause —how it has happened that, 
throughout my life, I have been bored by 
—nothing. As if it would not have been 
quite as natural, quite as easy, and far 
pleasanter, to have been amused by that 
same nothing — which has been my life. 
The fact is, my dear fellow, that I have 
had no deep sorrow to bear, neither have 
I been happy. I have not been extraordi- 
narily successful, and have drawn none of 
the prizes of life. But I am well aware 
that, in this respect, my lot resembles that 
of thousands of other men. I have always 
been obliged to work. I have earned my 
bread by the sweat of my brow. I have 
had money difficulties; I have even had 
a hopeless passion — but what then ? every 
one has had that. Besides, that was in 
bygone days; I have learned to bear it, 
and to forget. What pains and angers 
me is, to have to confess that my life has 
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been spent without satisfaction and with- 
out happiness.” 

He paused an instant, and then re- 
sumed, more calmly, “A few years ago 
I was foolish enough to believe that things 
might in the end turn out better. I was 
a professor with a very moderate salary at 
the school at Elmira. I taught all I 
knew, and much that I had to learn in 
order to be able to teach it— Greek and 
Latin, German and French, mathematics 
and physical sciences. During. the so- 
called play-hours I even gave music les- 
sons. In the course of the whole day 
there were few moments of liberty for me. 
I was perpetually surrounded by a crowd 
of rough, ill-bred boys, whose only object 
during lessons was to catch me making a 
fault in English. When evening came, I 
was quite worn out; still, I could always 
find time to dream for half an hour or so 
with my eyes open before going to bed. 
Then all my desires were accomplished, 
and I was supremely happy. At last I 
had drawn a prize! I was successful in 
everything ; I was rich, honored, powerful 
—what more can I say? I astonished 
the world —or rather, I astonished Ellen 
Gilmore, who for me was the whole world. 
Hermann, have you ever been as mad? 
Have you, too, in a waking dream, been in 
turn a statesman, a millionaire, the author 
of a sublime work, a victorious general, 
the head of a great political party? Have 
you dreamt nonsense such as that? I, 
who am here, have been all I say —in 
dreamland. Never mind; that was a good 
time. Ellen Gilmore, whom I have just 
mentioned, was the elder sister of one of 
my pupils, Francis Gilmore, the most un- 
disciplined boy of the school. His parents, 
nevertheless, insisted on his learning 
something; and as I had the reputation of 
possessing unwearying patience, I was 
selected to give him private lessons. 
That was how I obtained a footing in the 
Gilmore family. Later on, when they had 
found out that I was something of a musi- 
cian — you may remember, perhaps, that 
for an amateur I was atolerable performer 
on the piano—I went every day to the 
house to teach Latin and Greek to Francis, 
and music to Ellen. 

“ Now, picture to yourself the situation, 
and then laugh at your friend as he has 
laughed at himself many a time. On the 


one side—the Gilmore side —a large 
fortune and no lack of pride; an intelli- 
gent, shrewd, and practical father; an am- 
bitious and vain mother; an affectionate 
but spoilt boy; and agirl of nineteen, sur- 
passingly lovely, with a cultivated mind 
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and great goodsense. On the other hand, 
you have Henry Warren, aged twenty-nine ; 
in his dreams the author of a famous work, 
or the commander-in-chief of the North- 
ern armies, or, it may be, president of 
the republic—in reality, professor at 
Elmira College, with a modest stipend of 
seventy dollars a month. Was it not ev- 
ident that the absurdity of my position as 
a suitor for Ellen would strike me at once? 
Of course it did.. In my lucid moments, 
when I was not dreaming, I was a ver 

rational man, who had read a good deal, 
and learned not a little; and it would have 
been sheer madness in me to have in- 
dulged for an instant the hope of a mar- 
riage between Ellen and myself. I knew 
it was an utter impossibility — as impossi- 
ble as to be elected president of the 
United States; and yet, in spite of my- 
self, I dreamed of it. However, I must 
do myself the justice to add that my pas- 
sion inconvenienced nobody. I would no 
more have spoken of it than of my imig- 
inary command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. The pleasures which my love af- 
forded me could give umbrage to no one. 
Yet 1am convinced that Ellen read my 
secret. Not that she ever said a word to 
me on the subject; no look or syllable of 
hers could have made me suspect that 
she had guessed the state of my mind. 

“ One single incident I remember which 
was not in accordance with her habitual 
reserve in this respect. I noticed one 
day that her eyes were red. Of course I 
dared not ask her why she had cried. 
During the lesson she seemed absent; 
and when leaving she said, without looking 
at me, ‘I may perhaps be obliged to inter- 
rupt our lessons for some little time; I 
am very sorry. I wish you every happi- 
ness.’ Then, without raising her eyes, 
she quickly left the room. I was bewil- 
dered. What could her words mean? 
And why had they been said in such an 
affectionate tone? 

“The next day Francis Gilmore called 
to inform me, with his father’s compli- 
ments, that he was to have four days’ hol- 
idays, because his sister had just been be- 
trothed to Mr. Howard, a wealthy New 
York merchant, and that, for the occasion, 
there would be great festivities at home. 

“ Thenceforward there was an end of 
the dreams which up to that moment iad 
made life pleasant. In sober reason I had 
no more cause to deplore Ellen’s marriage 
than to feel aggrieved because Grant had 
succeeded Johnson as president. Never- 
theless you can scarcely conceive how 
much this affair —I mean the marriage — 
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grieved me. My absolute nothingness 
suddenly stared me in the face. I saw 
myself as I was—a mere schoolmaster, 
with no motive for pride in the past, or 
pleasure in the present, or hope in the 
future.” 

Warren’s pipe had gone out while he 
was telling his story. He cleaned it out 
methodically, drew from his pocket a cake 
of Cavendish tobacco, and after cutting 
off with a penknife the necessary quantity, 
refilled his pipe and lit it. The way in 
which he performed all these little opera- 
tions betrayed long habit. He had ceased 
to speak while he was relighting his pipe, 
and kept on whistling between his teeth. 
Hermann looked on silently. After a few 
minutes, and when the pipe was in good 
order, Warren resumed his story. 

“For a few weeks I was terribly miser- 
able ; not so much because I had lost 
Ellen —a man cannot lose what he has 
never hoped to possess—as from the 
ruin of all my illusions. During those 
days I plucked and ate by the dozen of 
the fruits of the tree of self-knowledge, 
and I found them very bitter. I ended by 
leaving Elmira, to seek my fortunes else- 
where. I knew my trade well. Long 

ractice had taught me how to make ‘the 
font of my learning, and I never had any 
difficulty in finding employment. I taught 
successively in upwards of a dozen States 
of the Union. I can scarcely recollect 
the names of all the places where I have 
lived — Sacramento, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Boston, New York; I have 
been everywhere — everywhere. And 
everywhere I have met with the same rude 
schoolboys, just as I have found the same 
regular and irregular verbs in Latin and 
Greek. If you would see a man thorough- 
ly satiated and saturated with schoolboys 
and classical grammars, look at me. 

“In the leisure time which, whatever 
might be my work, I still contrived to 
make for myself, I indulged in philosoph- 
ical reflections. Then it was 1 took the 
habit of smoking so much.” 

Warren stopped suddenly, and looking 
straight before him, appeared plunged in 
thought. Then, passing his hand over his 
forehead, he repeated, in an absent man- 
ner, * Yes, of smoking so much. I also 
took another habit,” he added, somewhat 
hastily — “but that has nothing to do with 
my story. The theory which especially 
occupied my thoughts was that of the os- 
cillations of an ideal instrument of m 
own imagining, to which in my own mind, 
I gave the name of the PAdlosopher’s Pen- 
dulum. Tothis invention I owe the quie- 
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tude of mind which has supported me for 
many years, and which, as you see, I now 
enjoy. I said to myself that my great sor- 
row —if I may so call it without presump- 
tion — had arisen merely from my wish to 
be extraordinarily happy. When, in his 
dreams, a man has carried presumption so 
far as to attain to the heights of celebrity 
or to being the husband of Ellen Gilmore, 
there was nothing wonderful if, on awak- 
ing, he sustained a heavy fall before reach- 
ing the depths of reality. Had I been 
less ambitious in my desires, their realiza- 
tion would have been easier, or, at any 
rate, the disappointment would have been 
less bitter. Starting from this principle, 
I arrived at the logical conclusion that the 
best means to avoid being unhappy is to 
wish for as little happiness as _ possible. 
This truth was discovered by my philo- 
sophical forefathers many centuries before 
the birth of Christ, and I lay no claim to 
being the finder of it; but the outward 
symbol which I ended by giving to this 
idea is —at least I fancy it is—of my in- 
vention. 

“ Give me a sheet of paper and a pen- 
cil,” he added, turning to his friend, “and 
with a few lines I can demonstrated clear- 
ly the whole thing.” 

Hermann handed him what he wanted 
without a word. Warren then began 
gravely to draw a large semicircle, open at 
the top, and above the semicircular line a 
pendulum, which fell perpendicularly and 
touched the circumference at the exact 
point where on the dial of a clock would 
be inscribed the figure VI. This done, he 
wrote on the right-hand side of the pendu- 
lum, beginning from the bottom and at the 
place of the hours V, IV, III, the words, 
Moderate Desires — Great Hopes, Ambi- 
tion— Unbridled Passion, Mania of 
Greatness. Then, turning the paper up- 
side-down, he wrote on the opposite side, 
where on a dial would be marked VII, 
VIII, IX, the words, Slight Troubles — 
Deep Sorrow, Disappointment — De- 
Spair. Lastly, in the place of No. VI, 
just where the pendulum fell, he sketched 
a large black spot, which he shaded off 
with great care, and above which he wrote, 
like a scroll, Dead Stop, Absolute Repose. 

Having finished this little drawing, 
Warren laid down his pipe, inclined his 
head on one side, and raising his eye- 
brows, examined his work with a critical 
frown. “This compass is not yet quite 
complete,” he said; “there is something 
missing. Between Dead Stopand Moder- 
ate Desires on the right, and S/ight 
Troubles on the left, there is the beautiful 
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line of Calm and Rational Indifference. 
However, such as the drawing is, it is suf- 
ficient to demonstrate my theory. Do you 
follow me?” 

Hermann nodded affirmativeiy. He was 
greatly pained. In lieu of the friend of his 
youth, for whom he had hoped a brilliant 
future, here was a poor monomaniac ! 

“You see,” said Warren, speaking col- 
lectedly, like a professor, “if I raise my 
pendulum till it reaches the point of AZod- 
erate Desires, and then let it go, it will 
naturally swing to the point of Slight 
Troubles, and go no further. Then it will 
oscillate for some time in a more and more 
limited space on the line of Judifference, 
and finally it will stand still without any 
jerk on Dead Stop, Absolute Repose. 
That is a great consolation !” 

He paused, as if waiting for some 
remark from Hermann; but as the latter 
remained silent, Warren resumed his 
demonstration. 

“You understand now, I suppose, what 
Iam coming to. If I raise the pendulum 
to the point of Ambition or Mania of 
Greatness, and then let it go, that same 
law which I have already applied will 
drive it to Deep Sorrow, or Despair. 
That is quite clear, is it not?” 

“ Quite clear,” repeated Hermann, sadly. 

“Very well,” continued Warren, with 
perfect gravity; “for my misfortune, I 
discovered this fine theory rather late. I 
had not set bounds to my dreams and lim- 
ited them to trifles. I had wished to be 
president of the republic, an illustrious 
savant, the husband of Ellen. No great 
things,ch? Whatsay you to my modesty ? 
I had raised the pendulum to such a giddy 
height that when it slipped from my impo- 
tent hands it naturally performed a long 
oscillation, and touched the point Despair. 
That was a miserable time. I hope -you 
have never suffered what I suffered then. 
I lived in a perpetual nightmare — like the 
stupor of intoxication.” He paused as he 
had done before, and then, with a pain- 
fully nervous laugh, he added, “ Yes, like 
intoxication. I drank.” Suddenly a spasm 
seemed to pass over his face, he looked 
serious and sad as before, and he said, 
with a shudder, “It’s a terrible thing to 
see one’s self inwardly, and to know that 
one is fallen.” 

After this he remained long silent. At 
last raising his head, he turned to his 
friend and said, “Have you had enough 
of my story, or would you like to hear it 
to the end?” 

“T am grieved at all you have told me,” 
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said Hermann; “but pray go on; it is 
better I should know all.” 

“Yes; and I feel, too, that it relieves 
me to pour out my heart. Well, I used 
to drink. One takes the horrid habit in 
America far easier than anywhere else. I 
was obliged to give up more than one good 
situation because I had ceased to bs 
respectable. Anyhow, I always managed 
to find employment without any great dif- 
ficulty. I never suffered from want, though 
I have never known plenty. If I spent 
too much in drink, I tock it out of my 
dress and my boots. 

“E‘ghteen months after I had left 
Elmira, I met Ellen one day in Central 
Park, in New York. I was aware that 
she had been married a twelvemonth. 
She knew me again at once, and spoke to 
me. I would have wished to sink into the 
earth. I knew that my clothes were 
shabby, that I looked poor, and I fancied 
that she must discern on my face the 
traces of the bad habits I had contracted. 
But she did not, or would not, see any- 
thing. She held out her hand, and said in 
her gentle voice, — 

“*T am very glad to see you again, Mr. 
Warren. I have inquired about you, but 
neither my father nor Francis could tell 
me what had become of you. I want to 
ask you to resume the lessons you used to 
give me. Perhaps you do not know where 
I live? This is my address,” and she 
gave me her card. 

“{ stammered out a few unmeaning 
words in reply to her invitation. She 
looked at me, smiling kindly the while; 
but suddenly the smile vanished, and she 
added, ‘Have you been ill, Mr. Warren? 
You seem worn.’ 

“* Yes,’ I answered, too glad to find an 
excuse for my appearance —‘ yes, 1 have 
been ill, and I am still suffering.’ 

“*T am very sorry,’ she said, in a low 
voice. 

“Laugh at me, Hermann—call me an 
incorrigible madman ; but believe me when 
I say that her looks conveyed to me the 
impression of more than common interest 
or civility. A thrilling sense of pain shot 
through my frame. What had I done that 
I should be so cruelly tried? A mist 
passed before my eyes; anxiety, intem- 
perance, sleeplessness, had made me 
weak. I tottered backwards a few steps. 
She turned horribly pale. All around us 
was the crowd —the careless, indifferent 
crowd. 

“¢Come and see me soon,’ she added 
hastily, and left me. I saw her get into 
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a carriage, which she had doubtless quitted 
to take a walk; and when she drove past, 
she put her head out and looked at me 
with her eyes wide open—there was an 
almost wildly anxious expression in them. 

“TI went home. My way led me past 
her house —it was a palace. I shut my- 
self up in my wretched hotel-room, and 
once more I fell to dreaming. Ellen 
loved me; she admired me; she was not 
forever lost to me! The pendulum was 
swinging you see, up as high as Madness. 
Explain to me, if you can, how it happens 
that a being perfectly rational in ordinary 
life should at certain seasons, and, so to 
speak, voluntarily, be bereft of reason. To 
excuse and explain my temporary insanity, 
I am ready to admit that the excitement 
to which I gave way may have been a 
symptom of the nervous malady which laid 
hold of me a few days later, and stretched 
me for weeks upon a bed of pain. 

“ As I became convalescent, reason and 
composure returned. But it was too late. 
In the space of two months, twenty years 
had passed over my head. When I rose 
from my sick-bed I was as feeble and as 
broken-down as you see me now. My 
past had been cheerless and dim, without 
one ray of happiness; yet that past was 
all my life! Henceforward there was 
nothing left for me to undertake, to regret, 
or to desire. The pendulum swung idly 
backwards and forwards on the line of 
Indifference. 1 wonder what are the feel- 
ings of successful men — of men who have 
been victorious generals, prime ministers, 
celebrated authors, and that sort of thing! 
Upheld by a legitimate pride, do they re- 
tire satisfied from the lists when evening 
comes, or do they lay down their arms as 
I did, disappointed and dejected and worn 
out with the fierce struggle? Can no man 
with impunity look into his own heart and 
ask himself how his life has been spent?” 

Here Warren made a still longer pause 
than before, and appeared absorbed in 
zloomy thought. At last he resumed ina 
ower tone, — 

“T had not followed up Ellen’s invita- 
tion. But in some way she had discov- 
ered my address, and knew of my illness. 
Do not be alarmed, my dear Hermann; 
my story will not become romantic. No 
heavenly vision appeard to me during my 
fever; | felt no gentle white hands laid on 
my burning brow. I was nursed at the 
hospital, and very well nursed too; I 
figured there as ‘Number 380,’ and the 
whole affair was, as you see, as prosaic as 
possible. But on quitting the hospital, 
and as I was taking leave of the manager, 
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he handed me a letter, in which was in- 
closed a note for five hundred dollars. In 
the envelope there was also the following 
anonymous note : — 

“* An old friend begs your acceptance, 
as a loan, of the inclosed sum. It will be 
time enough to think of paying off this 
debt when you are strong enough to re- 
sume work, and you can then do it by in- 
stalments, of which you can yourself fix 
the amount, and remit them to the hospi- 
tal of New York.’ 

“It was well meant, no doubt, but it 
caused me a painful impression. My de- 
termination was taken at once. I refused 
without hesitation. I asked the manager, 
who had been watching me witha friendly 
smile while I read the letter, whether he 
could give the name of the person who 
hadsentit. Inspite of his repeated assur- 
ances that he did not know it, I never 
doubted for a single instant that he was 
concealing the truth. After a few sec- 
onds’ reflection I asked if he would under- 
take to forward an answer to my unknown 
correspondent; and, on his consenting to 
do so, 1 promised that he should have 
my answer the next day. 

“I thought long over my letter. One 
thing was plain to me — it was Ellen who 
had come to my help. How could I re- 
ject her generous aid without wounding 
her, or appearing ungrateful? After great 
hesitation I wrote a few lines, which, as 
far as I can recollect, ran thus : — 

“*] thank you for the interest you have 
shown me, but it is impossible for me to 
accept the sum you place at my disposal. 
Do not be angry with me because I return 
it. Do not withdraw your sympathy; I 
will strive to remain worthy of it, and will 
never forget your gooduess.’ 

“ A few days later, after having confided 
this letter to the manager, I left New 
York for San Francisco. For several 
years | heard nothing of Ellen; her image 
grew gradually fainter, and at last almost 
disappeared from my memory. 

“The dark river that bore the frail 
bark which carried me and my fortunes 
was carrying me smoothly and uncon- 
sciously along towards the mysterious 
abyss where all that exists is engulfed. 
Its course lay through a vast desert; and 
the banks which passed before my eyes 
were of fearful sameness. Indescribable 
lassitude took possession of my whole 
being. I had never, knowingly, practised 
evil; I had loved and sought after good. 
Why, then, was I so wretched? I would 
have blessed the rock which wrecked my 
bark so that I might have been swallowed 
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up and have gone down to my eternal rest. 
Up to the day when I heard of Ellen’s 
betrothal, I had hoped that the morrow 
would bring happiness. The long-wished- 
for morrow had come at last, gloomy and 
colorless, without realizing any of my 
vague hopes. Henceforward my life was 
at an end.” 

Warren said these last words so indis- 
tinctly that Hermann could scarcely hear 
them; he seemed to be speaking to him- 
self rather than to his friend. Then he 
raised the forefinger of his right hand, and 
after moving it slowly from right to left, 
in imitation of the swing of a pendulum, 
he placed it on the large black dot he had 
drawa on the sheet of paper exactly below 
his pendulum, and said, “ Dead Stop, 
Absolute Repose. Would that the end 
were come !” 

Another and still longer interval of si- 
lence succeeded, and at last Hermann felt 
constrained to speak. 

“ How came you to make up your mind,” 
he said, “to return to Europe ?” 

“Ah yes, to be sure,” answered War- 
ren, hurriedly, “the story—the foolish 
story —is not ended. In truth it has no 
end, as it had no beginning; it is a thing 
without form or purpose, and less the his- 
tory of a life than of a mere journeying 
towards death. Still I will finish — fol- 
lowing chronological order. It does not 
weary you?” 

“No, no; go on, my dear friend.” 

“Very well. I spent several years in 
the United States. The pendulum worked 
well. It came and went, to and fro, slow- 
ly along the line of /zdiference, without 
ever transgressing, as its extreme limits 
on either hand, A/cderate Desires and 
Slight Troubles. 1 led obscurely a con- 
templative life, and I was generally con- 
sidered a queer character. I fulfilled my 
duties, and took little heed of any one. 
Whenever I had an hour at my disposal, 
I sought solitude in the neighboring woods, 
far from the town and from mankind. I 
used to lie down under the big trees. 
Every season in turn, spring and summer, 
autumn and winter, had its peculiar charm 
for me. My heart, so full of bitterness, 
felt lightened as soon as I listened to the 
rustling of the foliage overhead. The 
forest! There is nothing finer in all crea- 
tion. A deep calm seemed to settle down 
upon me. I was growing old. I was for- 
getting. It was about this time that, in 
consequence of my complete indifference 
to all surroundings, I acquired the habit 
of answering ‘Very well’ to everything 
that was said. The words came so nat- 
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urally that I was not aware of my contin- 
ual use of them, until one day one of my 
fellow-teachers happened to tell me that 
masters and pupils alike had given me the 
nickname of ‘Very well.’ Is it not odd 
that one who has never succeeded in any- 
thing should be known as ‘ Very well’? 

“TI have only one other little adventure 
to relate, and I will have told all. Then I 
can listen to your story. 

“Last year, my journeyings brought 
me to the neighborhood of Elmira. It 
was holiday-time. I had nothing to do, 
and I had in my purse a hundred hardly- 
earned dollars, or thereabout. The wish 
seized me to revisit the scene of my joys 
and my sorrows. I had not set foot in 
the place for more than seven years, I 
was so changed that nobody could know 
me again; nor would I have cared much 
if they had. After visiting the town and 
looking at my old school, and the house 
where Ellen had lived, I bent my steps 
towards the park, which is situated in the 
environs —a place where I used often to 
walk in company of my youthful dreams. 
It was September, and evening was closing 
in. The oblique rays of the setting sun 
sent a reddish gleam through the leafy 
branches of the old oaks. I saw a woman 
seated on a bench beneath a tree on one 
side of the path. As I drew near I recog- 
nized Ellen. I remained rooted to the 
spot where I stood, not daring to move a 
step. She was stooping forward with her 
head bent down, while with the end of her 
parasol she traced lines upon the gravel. 
She had not seen me. I turned back in- 
stantly, and retired without making any 
noise. When I had gone a little dis- 
tance, I left the path and struck into 
the wood. Once there, I looked back 
cautiously, Ellen was still at the 
same place, and in the same attitude. 
Heaven knows what thoughts passed 
through my brain! I longed to see her 
closer. What danger was there? I was 
sure she would not know me again. I 
walked towards her with the careless step 
of a casual passer-by, and in a few min- 
utes passed before her. When my shadow 
fellon the path, she looked up, and our 
eyes met. My heart was beating fast. 
Her look was cold and indifferent; but 
suddenly a strange light shot into her eyes, 
and she made a quick movement, as if to 
rise. I saw no more, and went on with- 


out turning round. Before I could get 
out of the park her carriage drove past 
me, and I saw her once more as I had 
seen her five years before in Central Park, 
pale, with distended eyes, and her anxious 
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Why did I not bow 
to her? I cannot say; my courage failed 
me. I saw the light die out of her eyes. 
I almost fancied that I saw her heave a 
sigh of relief as she threw herself back 
carelessly in the carriage; and she disap- 
peared. I was then thirty-six, and Iam 
almost ashamed to relate the scholboy’s 
trick of which I was guilty. I sent her 
the following lines: ‘A devoted friend, 
whom you obliged in former days, and 
who met you yesterday in the park with- 
out your recognizing him, sends you his 
remembrances.’ I posted this letter a 
few minutes before getting into the train 
which was to take me to New York; and, 
as I did so, my heart beat as violently as 
though I had performed a heroic deed. 
Great adventures, forsooth! And _ to 
think that my life presents none more 
striking, and that trifles such as these are 
the only food for my memory! 

“A twelvemonth later I met Francis 
Gilmore in Broadway. The world is 
small — so small that it is really difficult to 
keep out of the way of people one has 
once known. The likeness of my former 
pupil to his sister struck me, and I spoke 
to him. He looked at me at first witha 
puzzled expression, but after a few mo- 
ments of hesitation he recognized me, a 
bright smile lighted up his pleasant face, 
and he shook hands warmly. 

“¢Mr. Warren,’ he exclaimed, ‘how 
glad I am to see you! Ellen and I have 
often talked of you, and wondered what 
could have become of you. Why did we 
never hear from you?’ 

“<I did not suppose it would interest 
you.’ I spoke timidly; and yet I owed 
nothing to the young fellow, and wanted 
nothing of him. 

“*You wrong us by saying that,’ re- 
plied Francis; ‘do you think me ungrate- 
ful? Do you fancy I have forgotten our 
pleasant walks in former days, and the 
long conversations we used to have? You 
alone ever taught me anything, and it is 
to you I owe the principles that have 
guided me through life. Many a day 
] have thought of you, and regretted you 
sincerely. As regards Ellen, no one has 
ever filied your place with her; she plays 
to this day the same pieces of music you 
taught her, and follows all your directions 
with a fidelity that would touch you.’ 

“«¢ How are your father and mother, and 
how is your sister?’ I inquired, feeling 
more deeply moved than I can express. 

“*My poor mother died three years 
ago. It is Ellen who keeps house now.’ 


looks fixed upon me. 
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“¢Your brother-in-law lives with you, 
then?’ 

“*¢ My brother-in-law !’ replied Francis, 
with surprise ; ‘did you not know that he 
was on board the “ Atlantic,” which was 
lost last year in the passage from Liver- 
pool to New York?’ 

“T could find no words to reply. 

“* As to that,’ added Francis, with great 
composure — ‘between you-and me, he 
was no great loss. My dear brother-in- 
law was not by any means what my father 
fancied he was when he gave him my sis- 
ter as a wife. The whole family has often 
regretted the marriage. Ellen lived apart 
from her husband for many years before 
his death.’ 

“T nodded so as to express my interest 
in his communications, but I fiw not for 
worlds have uttered a syllable. 

“You will come and see us soon, I 
hope,’ added Francis, without noticing my 
emotion. ‘We are still at the same place; 
but to make sure, here is my card. Come, 
Mr. Warren — name your own day to come 
and dine with us. I promise you a hearty 
welcome.’ 

“I got off by promising to write the 
next day, and we parted. 

“Fortunately my mind had lost its for- 
mer liveliness. The pendulum, far from 
being urged to unruly motion, continued 
to swing slowly in the narrow space where 
it had oscillated for so many years. I said 
to myself that to renew my intimacy with 
the Gilmores would be to run the almost 
certain risk of reviving the sorrows and 
the disappointments of the past. I was 
then calm and rational. It would be mad- 
ness in me, I felt, to aspiré to the hand of 
a young, wealthy, and much-admired widow. 
To venture to see Ellen again was to incur 
the risk of seeing my reason once more 
wrecked, and the fatal chimera which had 
been the source of all my misery start into 
life again. If we are to besa what poets 
say, love ennobles man and exalts him into 
a demigod. It may be so, but it turns him 
likewise into a fool anda madman. That 
was my case. At any cost I was to guard 
against that fatal passion. I argued seri- 
— with myself, and I determined to 
let the past be, and to reject every oppor- 
tunity of bringing it to life again. 

“A few, days before my meeting with 
Francis, I had received tidings of the 
death of an old relative, whom I scarcely 
knew. In my childhood I had, on one or 
two occasions, spent my holidays at his 
house. He was gloomy and taciturn, but 
nevertheless he had always welcomed me 








kindly. I have a vague remembrance of 
having been told that he had been in love 
with my mother once upon a time, and 
that on hearing of her marriage he had 
retired into the solitude which he never 
left till the day of his death. Be that as 
it may, I had not lost my place in his affec- 
tions, it seems: he had continued to feel 
an interest in me; and on his deathbed he 
had remembered me, and left me the 
greater part of his not very considerable 
fortune. I inherited little money; but 
there was a small, comfortably-furnished 
country-house, and an adjoining farm let 
on a long lease for £240 perannum. This 
was wealth for me, and more than enough 
to satisfy all my wants. Since I had heard 
of this legacy I had been doubtful as to 
my movements. My chance meeting with 
Francis settled the matter. I resolved at 
once to leave America, and to return to 
live in my native country. I knew your 
address, and wrote to you at once. I 
trusted that the sight of my old and only 
friend would console me for the disap- 
pointments that life has inflicted on me — 
and I have not been deceived. At last I 
have been able to open my heart to a fel- 
low-creature, and relieve myself of the 
heavy burden which I have borne alone 
ever since our separation. Now I feel 
lighter. You are not a severe judge. 
Doubtless you deplore my weakness, but 
you do not condemn me. If, as I have 
already said, I have done no good, neither 
have I committed any wicked action. I 
have been a nonentity — an utterly useless 
being; ‘one too many,’ like the sad hero 
of Tourgueneff’s sad story. Before leav- 
ing, I wrote to Francis informing him that 
the death of a relative obliged me to 
return to Europe, and giving him your 
address, so as not to seem to be running 
away from him. Then I went on board, 
and at last reached your home. Diéxi/” 
Warren, who during this long story had 
taken care to keep his pipe alight, and 
had, moreover, nearly drained the bottle of 
port placed before him, now declared him- 
self ready to listea to his friend’s confes- 
sion. Dut Hermann had been saddened 
by all he had heard, and was in no humor 
for talking; he remarked that it was get- 
ting late, and proposed to postpone any 
further conversation till the morrow. 
Warren merely answered, “ Very well,” 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, shared 
out the remainder of the wine between his 
host and himself, and raising his glass, 
said, in a somewhat solemn tone, “ To our 
youth, Hermann!” After emptying his 
glass at one draught, he replaced it on the 
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table, and said complacently, “It is long 
since I have drunk with so much pleasure ; 
for this time I have not drunk to forget- 
fulness, but to memory.” 


II. 


WARREN spent another week in Leipzig 
with his friend. No man was easier to 
live with: to every suggestion of Her- 
mann’s he invariably answered, “Very 
well;” and if Hermann proposed nothing 
he was quite content to remain seated in 
a comfortable arm-chair by the fireside, 
holding a book which he scarcely looked 
at, and watching the long rolls of smoke 
from his pipe. He disliked new acquaint- 
ances; nevertheless the friends to whom 
Hermann introduced him found in him a 
quiet, unobtrusive, and well-informed com- 
panion. He pleased everybody. There 
was something strange and yet attractive 
in his person ; there was a “ charm” about 
him, people said. Hermann felt the at- 
traction without being able to define in 
what it consisted. Their former friend- 
ship had been renewed unreservedly. The 
kind of fascination that Warren exercised 
over all those who approached him, often 
led Hermann to think that it was not un- 
likely that in his youth he had inspired a 
real love in Ellen Gilmore. 

One evening Hermann took his friend 
to the theatre, where a comic piece was 
being performed. In his young days War- 
ren had been very partial to plays of that 
kind, and his joyous peals of laughter on 
such occasions still rang in the ears of his 
friend. But the attempt was a complete 
failure. Warren watched the performance 
without showing the slightest interest, and 
never even smiled. During the opening 
scenes he listened with attention, as though 
he were assisting at some performaace of 
the legitimate dram; then, as if he cou! 
not understand what was going on before 
him, he turned away with a wearied air 
and began looking at the audience. When, 
at the close of the second act, Hermann 
proposed that they should leave the house, 
he answered readily, — 

“Yes, let us go; all this seems very 
stupid — we will be much better at home. 
There is a time for all things, and buffoon- 
ery suits me no longer.” 

There was nothing left in Warren of the 
friend that Hermann had known fifteen 
years before. He loved him none the 
less ; on the contrary, to his affection for 
him had been superadded a feeling of deep 
compassion. He would have made great 


sacrifices to secure his friend’s happiness, 
and to see a smile light up the immovable 
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features and the sorrowful dulness of the 
eye. His friendly anxiety had not been 
lost upon Warren; and when the latter 
took his leave, he said with emotion, — 

“You wish me well, my old friend. I 
see it and feel it; and, believe me, I am 
grateful. We must not lose sight of each 
other again — I will write regularly.” 

A few days later, Hermann received a 
letter for his friend. It was an American 
letter, and the envelope was stamped with 
the initials “E. H.” They were those of 
Ellen Howard, the heroine of Warren’s 
sad history. He forwarded the letter im- 
mediately, and wrote at the same time to 
his friend —“ I hope the inclosed brings 
you good news from America.” But in 
his reply Warren took no notiee of this 
passage, and made no allusion to Ellen. 
He only spoke of the new house in which 
he had just settled himself —“ to end,” as 
he said, “ his days ;” and he pressed Her- 
mann to come and join him. The two 
friends at last agreed to pass Christmas 
and New Year’s day together; but when 
December came, Warren urged his friend 
to hasten his arrival. 

“I do not feel well,” he wrote, “and 
am often so weary that I stay at home all 
day. I have made no new acquaintances, 
and, most likely, will make none. I am 
alone. Your society would give me great 
pleasure. Come; your room is ready, and 
will be, I trust, to your liking. There is 
a large writing-table and tolerably well- 
filled bookshelves; you can write there 
quite at your ease, without fear of disturb- 
ance. Come as soon as possible, my dear 
friend. I am expecting you impatiently.” 

Hermann happened to be at leisure, and 
was able to comply with his friend’s wish, 
and to go to him in the first week of De- 
cember. He found Warren looking worn 
and depressed. It was in vain he sought 
to induce him to consult a physician. War- 
ren would reply, — 

“Doctors can do nothing for my com- 
plaint. I know where the shoe pinches. 
A physician would order me probably to 
seek relaxation and amusement, just as he 
would advise a poor devil whose blood is 
impoverished by bad food to strengthen 
himself with a generous diet and good 
wine. The poor man could not afford to 
get the good living, and I do not know 
what could enliven or divert me. Travel? 
I like nothing so well as sitting quietly in 
my arm-chair. New faces? They would 
not interest me — yours is the only com- 
pany I| prefer to solitude. Books? Iam 
too old to take pleasure in learning new 
things, and what I have learned has ceased 
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to interest me. It is not always easy to 
get what might do one good, and we must 
take things as they are.” 

Hermann noticed, as before, that his 
friend ate little, but that, on the other 
hand, he drank a great deal. The sincere 
friendship he felt for him emboldened him 
to make a remark on the subject. 

“Tt is true,” said Warren, “I drink too 
much; but what canI do? Food is dis- 
tasteful to me, and I must keep up my 
strength somehow. I am ina wretched 
state ; my health is ruined.” 

One evening as the two friends were 
seated together in Warren’s room, while 
the wind and sleet were beating against 
the window-panes, the invalid began of 
his own accord to speak about Ellen. 

“We now correspond regularly,” he 
said. “She tells me in her last letter that 
she hopes soon tosee me. Do you know, 
Hermann, that she is becoming an enigma 
forme? Itis very evident that she does 
not treat me like other people, and I often 
wonder and ask myself what I am in her 
eyes? ‘What does she ieel towards me? 
Love? That is inadmissible. Pity, per- 
haps? This, then, is the end of my grand 
dreams —to be an object of pity? Ihave 
just answered her letter to say that I am 
settled here with the fixed intention of 
ending my useless existence in quiet and 
idleness. Do you remember a scene 
in Henry Heine’s ‘ Reisebilder) when a 
young student kisses a pretty girl, who lets 

im have his own way and makes no great 
resistance, because he has told her—‘I 
will be gone to-morrow at dawn, and I will 
never see you again’? The certainty of 
never seeing a person again gives a man 
the courage to say things that otherwise 
he would have kept hidden in the most 
secret depths of his being. I feel that my 
life is drawing toa close. Do not say no, 
my dear friend ; my presentiments are cer- 
tain. I have written it to Ellen. I have 
told her other things besides. What 
folly! All I have ever done has been 
folly or chimera. I end my life logically, 
in strict accordance with my whole past, 
by making my first avowal of love on my 
deathbed. Is not that as useless a thing 
as can be?” 

Hermann would have wished to know 
some particulars about this letter; but 
Warren replied, somewhat vaguely, “If I 
had a copy of my letter, I would show it 
to you willingly. You know my whole 
story, and I would not be ashamed to lay 
before you my last act of folly. I wrote 
about a fortnight ago, when I felt sure that 
death was drawing near. I wasina fever, 
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not from fear —death gains but little by 
taking my life—but from a singular spe- 
cies of excitement. I do not remember 
what were the words I used. Who knows? 
Perhaps this last product of my brain may 
have been quite a poetical performance. 
Never mind! Ido not repent of what I 
have done; I am glad that Ellen should 
know at last that I have loved her silently 
and hopelessly. If that is not disinter- 
ested, what is?” he added, with a bitter 
smile. 

Christmas went by sadly. Warren was 
now so weak that he could scarcely leave 
his bed for two or three hours each day. 
Hermann had taken upon himself to send 
for a doctor, but this latter had scarcely 
known what to prescribe. Warren was 
suffering from no special malady; he was 
dying of exhaustion. Now and then, dur- 
ing a few moments, which became daily 
more rare and more brief, his vivacity 
would return; but the shadow of death 
was already darkening his mind. 

On New Year’s eve he got up very late. 
“We will welcome in the New Year,” he 
said to Hermann. “I hope it may bring 
you happiness; I know it will bring me 
rest.” A few minutes before midnight he 
opened the piano, and played with solem- 
nity, and as if it had beena chorale, a song 
of Schumann’s, entitled, “ To the Drink- 
ing-cup of a departed Friend.” Then, on 
the first stroke of midnight, he filled two 
glasses with some old Rhenish wine, and 
raised his own glass slowly. He was very 
pale, and his eyes were shining with fever- 
ish light. He was ina state of strange 
and fearful excitement. He looked at the 
glass which he held, and repeated deliber- 
ately a verse of the song which he had 
just been playing. “The vulgar cannot 
understand what I see at the bottam of 
this cup.” Then, at one draught, he 
drained the full glass. 

While he was thus speaking and drink- 
ing, he had taken no notice of Hermann, 
who was watching him with consterna- 
tion. Recovering himself at length, he 
exclaimed, “ Another glass, Hermann! To 
friendship!” He drained this second 
glass, like the first, to the very last drop; 
and then, exhausted by the effort he had 
made, he sunk heavily on achair. Soon 
after, Hermann led him, like a sleepy child, 
to his bed. 

During the days that followed, he was 
unable to leave his room; and the doctor 
thought it right to warn Hermann that all 
the symptoms seemed to point io a fatal 
issue. 

On the 8th of January a servant from 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM. 


the hotel in the little neighboring town 
brought a letter, which, he said, required 
an immediate answer. The sick man was 
then lying almost unconscious. Hermann 
broke the seal without hesitation, and read 
as follows: — 


“My DEAR FRIEND,—A visit to Eu. 
rope which my father had long planned, 
has at last been undertaken. I did not 
mention it to you, in order to have the 
pleasure of surprising you. On reaching 
this place, I learn that the illness of which 
you spoke in your last letter has not yet 
left you. Under these circumstances, I 
will not venture to present myself without 
warning you of | arrival, and making 
sure that you are able to receive me. 
am here with my brother, who, like my- 
self, would not come so near to you with. 
out seeing you. My father has gone on 
to Paris, where Francis and I will join him 
in a few days. “ ELLEN.” 


Hermann, after one instant’s thought, 
took up his hat and dismissed the mes- 
senger, saying he would give the answer 
himself. At the hotel he sent in his card, 
with the words, “ From Mr. Warren,” and 
was immediately ushered into Ellen’s 
presence. 

She was alone. Hermann examined her 
rapidly. He saw an extremely beautiful 
woman, whose frank and fearless eyes 
were fixed on him with a questioning 
look. 

Hermann had not frequented the society 
of women much, and was usually rather 
embarrassed in their presence. But on 
this occasion he thought only of his friend, 
and found no difficulty in explaining the 
motive of his visit. He told her his friend 
was ill —very ill—dying—and that he 
had opened the letter addressed to Warren. 
Ellen did not answer for some time; she 
seemed not to have understood what she 
had heard. After a while her eyes filled 
with tears, and she asked whether she 
could see Mr. Warren. On Hermann an- 
swering in the affirmative, she further in- 
quired whether her brother might accom- 
pany her. 

“Two visitors might fatigue the invalid 
too much,” said Hermann; * your brother 
may come later.” 

“ Are you not afraid that my visit may 
tire him?” 

“TI do not think so; it will make him 
very happy.” 

Ellen only took a few minutes to put on 
her hat and cloak, and they started. The 
short journey was accomplished in silence. 





When they reached the house, Hermann 
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went in first to see how the dying man 
was. He was lying in his bed, in the 
delirium of fever, muttering incoherent sen- 
tences. Nevertheless he recognized Her- 
mann, and asked for something to drink. 
After having allayed his thirst, he closed 
his eyes as if to sleep. 

“T have brought you a friend,” said 
Hermann; “ will you see him?” 

“Hermann? He is always welcome.” 

“No; it is a friend from America.” 

“From America?...I lived there 
many years. .. . How desolate and mo- 
notonous were the shores I visited! .. .” 

“ Will you see your friend ?” 

“T am carried away by the current of 
the river. In the distance I see dark and 
shadowy forms; there are hills full of 
shade and coolness, .. . but I will never 
rest there.” 

Hermann retired noiselessly, and re- 
turned almost immediately with Ellen. 

Warren, who had taken no notice of him, 
continued to follow the course of his wan- 
dering thoughts. 

“The river is drawing near to the sea. 
Already I can hear the roar of the waves. 
... The banks are beginning to be 
clothed with verdure. ... The hills are 
drawing nearer. .. . Itisdarknow. Here 
are the big trees beneath which I have 
dreamed so often. A radiant apparition 
shines through their foliage. . . . It comes 
towards me. ... Ellen!” 

She was standing beside the bed. The 
dying man saw her, and without showing 
the least surprise, said with a smile, 
“Thank God! you have come in time. I 
knew you were coming.” 

He murmured a few _ unintelligible 
words, and then remained silent for a long 
while. His eyes were wide open. Sud- 
denly he cried, “ Hermann !” 

Hermann came and stood beside Ellen. 

“The pendulum. . . . You know what I 
mean?” A frank childish smile —the 
smile of his student days —lighted up his 
pallid face. He raised his right hand and 
tracing in the air with his forefinger a 
wide semicircle, to imitate the oscillation 
of a pendulum, he said, “ Then.” He then 
figured in the same manner a more limited 
and slower movement, and after repeat- 
ing it several times, said,‘ Now.” Lastly, 
he pointed straight before him with a 
motionless and almost menacing finger, 
and said with a weak voice, “ Soon.” 

He spoke no more, and closed his eyes. 
The breathing was becoming very dif- 
ficult. 

Ellen bent over him, and called him 
softly. “Henry, Henry !? He opened 
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his eyes. She brought her mouth close to 
his ear, and said, with a sob, “I have 
always loved you.” 

“TI knew it from the first,” he said, 
quietly and with confidence. 

A gentle expression stole over his coun- 
tenance, and life seemed to return. Once 
more he had the confident look of youth. 
A sad and beautiful smile played on his 
lips; he took the hand of Ellen in his, 
and kissed it gently. 

“How do you feel now?” inquired 
Hermann. 

The old answer, “ Very well.” 

His hands were plucking at the bed- 
clothes, as if he strove to cover his face 
with them. Then his arms stiffened and 
the fingers remained motionless. 

“Very well,” he repeated. 

He appeared to fall into deep thought. 
There was a long pause. At last he 
turned a dying look, fraught with tender 
pity and sadness, towards Ellen, and ina 
low voice, which was scarcely audible, he 
said these two words, with a slight empha- 
sis on the first — “ Perfectly well.” 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
ULSTER AND ITS PEOPLE. 

IT is not difficult for the most casual 
observer to understand that there are two 
very different races in Ireland: one resid- 
ing in the northern province and deter- 
mining its whole social character and 
moral tone; the other present everywhere 
over the country, from Cape Clear to the 
Giant’s Causeway, but more strongly dis- 
tinctive in the south, and possessing more 
of that picturesqueness of character which 
arises from startling contrasts, from a 
singularly chequered history, and from the 
variety and play that the Celtic tempera- 
ment admits of. 

The Ulsterman has had almost no repre- 
sentation in literature; while the typical 
Irishman — the Merry-Andrew of Europe 
— “the ragged and roguish clown who 
never opens his mouth but to utter a jest or 
a bull” —the Irishman of the stage, of 
novels, and of society, is known to every- 
body. An English writer has said: “ With 
one or two exceptions, we cannot recall 
any books in which the Ulster character is 
described:” and the remark is signifi- 
cant. Still, it is not absolutely without 
literary representation, for it figures in the 
works of William Carleton the novelist 
and William Allingham the poet, both 
natives of Ulster; though they have both 
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been naturally led to give the chief place 
in their pictures to the Celtic inhabitants 
of the province. It is one of the great 
merits of both writers, that their portraits 
of Ulster life have been evidently drawn 
upon the spot, and have an air of truth 
and authority which does not belong to 
various more amusing but exaggerated 
sketches. Let us try to give some ac- 
count of a people who have a character 
and a humor of their own, though they 
may be deficient in that sort of pic- 
turesqueness —so exclusively Celtic — in 
which, as Sydney Smith has observed, 
utility and order are the last ingredients 
to be found. 

Ulster is well ptaced for a hardy race, 
with primitive thrifts and managements, a 
homespun plainness of manners, and a 
resoiute spirit to grapple with the obsta- 
cles of life. It extends from the moun- 
tains of Donegal to the passes of Newry, 
stopping within thirty miles of the Boyne ; 
though, by a sort of poetic license, the 
southern Irish fix the frontier at the river 
itself, for they have a familiar saying that, 
“ If there are any fools in the north, they 
never get farther than the Boyne.” The 
province is bleaker that either Leinster or 
Munster; but it has its physical advan- 
tages. Its mountains do not lie across it, 
so as to mar the inward communication, 
but rather along the sea, adding a more 
striking beauty to the coast scenery; 
while the large wooded lakes open up the 
communication of its numerous counties; 
navigable rivers traverse its plains; its 
deep large bays and its excellent harbors, 
especially on the eastern side, facilitate 
access to the ports of Great Britain. The 
people are rather proud of the scenery of 
their province, with its picturesque, bold, 
and pleasant variety of land and water. 
They cannot surpass Kerry in the height 
of its mountains or equal the loveliness of 
its matchless Killarney; but they are well 
enough satisfied with their Giant’s Cause- 
way, the wild sea-cliffs of Donegal and 
Antrim, the expanse of Lough Neagh, the 
islanded lakes of Fermanagh, and the 
beautiful bathing-towns of Rostrevor, 
Portrush, and many others. They can 
boast, too, of a fair display of round 
towers, cromlechs, crosses, castles, and 
“raths,” though, perhaps, they are dis- 
posed to regard these antiquities as more 
rightfully appertaining to the ancient race 
that has so much longer occupied the 
country. If they take any interest in Os- 


sian or in St. Patrick, it is mainly because 
they believe they have the grave of the 
hero of ancient days at Cushendall and 
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that of the patron saint at Downpatrick. 
They are more proud of two or three 
events in the history of the province; such 
as the siege of Derry, “which,” says Mr. 
Froude, “is almost the only heroic piece 
of history of which the long chronicles of 
Ireland can boast;” and of the battles of 
the Enniskilleners in 1690, which, with the 
battle of the Boyne, sealed the fate of the 
ancient race, as well as of the Stuart dy- 
nasty. But they are still more gratified 
by their expanding prosperity; and they 
point to Belfast, growing in a single cen- 
tury from an insignificant town of nine 
thousand inhabitants to a large manufact- 
uring centre of two hundred thousand, 
with a yearly trade greater than that of all 
the other Irish ports taken together. The 
most characteristic sight in Ulster is the 
farmer —a_ well-clothed, well-fed, very 
independent ‘man, with corn in his hag- 
gard, store in his barn, food in his house, 
character in the country, and money in the 
bank. 

Ulstermen have been described as a 
mongrel community. This is true in a 
sense. They are neither Scotch, English, 
nor Irish, but a mixture of all three; and 
they are an ingredient in the Irish popu- 
lation distinguished by habits of thought, 
character, and utterance entirely unlike 
the people who fill the rest of the island. 
It is easy to see, however, at a single 
glance that the foundation of Ulster soci- 
ety is Scotch. This is the solid granite 
on which it rests. There are districts of 
country —especially along the eastern 
coast, running sixty or seventy miles, 
from the Ards of Down to the mouth of 
the Foyle —in which the granite crops 
out on the surface, as we readily observe 
by the Scottish dialect of the peasantry. 
Only twenty miles of sea separate Ulster 
from Scotland at one point; and just as 
the Grampians cross the channel to rise 
again in the mountains of Donegal, there 
seems to be no break in the continuity of 
race between the two peoples that in- 
habit the two opposite coasts. Thus it 
comes to pass that much of the history 
of Ulster is a portion of Scottish history 
inserted into that of Ireland; a stone 
in the Irish mosaic of an entirely dif- 
ferent color and quality from, the pieces 
that surround it. James I. colonized UI- 
ster in the seventeenth century, not with 
the Gaelic Scots, who might have coa- 
lesced with their kindred Celts in Ireland, 
but with that Lowland rural population 
who from the very first fixed the moral 
and religious tone of the entire province. 
Ireland was then called “the back door of 
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Great Britain ;” and James I. was anxious 
to place a garrison there that would be 
able not only to shut the door, but to keep 
it shut, in the face of his French or Span- 
ish enemies; and, accordingly, when an 
attempt was made at the Revolution to 
force the door, the garrison was there — 
the advanced outpost of English power — 
to shut it in the face of the planter’s 
grandson, and so to save the liberties of 
England at the most critical moment jin 
its history. One may see (as Hugh Mil- 
ler did) in the indomitable firmness of the 
beseiged at Derry the spirit of their ances- 
tors under Wallace and Bruce, and recog- 
nize, in the gallant exploits of the Ennis- 
killen men under Gustavus Hamilton, 
routing two of the forces despatched to 
attack them, and compelling a third to re- 
tire, a repetition of the thrice-fought and 
thrice-won battle of Roslin. 

It is now time to notice the character 
and ways of the Ulsterman, not the Celt 
of Ulster, who gives nothing distinctive to 
its society —for he is there what he is in 
Munster or Connaught, only with a less 
degree of vivacity and wit—but the 
Scotch-Irishman, inheriting from Scotland 
that Norse nature often crossed no doubt 
with Celtic blood, the one giving him his 
persistency, the other a touch of impul- 
siveness, to which Ulster owes so much of 
its progress and prosperity. He repre- 
sents the race which has been described 
as “the vertebral column of Ulster, giving 
it at once its strength and uprightness ” — 
a race masculine alike in its virtues and 
its faults —solid, sedate, and plodding — 
and distinguished both at home and abroad 
by shrewdness of head, thoroughgoing 
ways, and moral tenacity. The Ulster- 
man is, above all things, able to stand 
alone, and to stand firmly on _ his 
own feet. He is called “the sturdy 
Northern,” from his firmness and inde- 
pendence and his adherence to truth 
and probity. He is thoroughly practical. 
He studies uses, respects common things, 
and cultivates the prose of human life. 
The English despise the Irish as aimless, 
but not the man of Ulster, who has a su- 
preme eye to facts, and is “locked and 
bolted to results.” There is a business- 
like tone in his method of speaking. He 
never wastes a word, yet on occasion he 
can speak with volubility. He is as dour 
and dogged on occasion as a Scotchman, 
with, however, generally less of that infu- 
sion of sternness — so peculiarly Scotch — 
which is really the result of a strong 
habitual relation between thought and 
action. English tourists notice the stiff 
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and determined manner of the Ulster- 
man in his unwillingness to give way to 
you at fair or market, on the ground that 
one man is as good as another. The 
Ulsterman, no matter what his politics, is 
democratic in spirit; and his loyalty is not 
personal, like that of the Celt, but rather 
a respect for institutions. He has some- 
— too, of the Scotch pugnacity of 
mind, and always seems in conversation 
as if he were afraid of making too large 
admissions. Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks 
of “sweet reasonableness” as one of the 
noblest elements of culture and national 
life. The Ulsterman has the reasonable- 
ness, but he is not sweet. A southern Irish- 
man says of him: “The northerns, like 
their own hills, are rough but healthsome, 
and, though often plain-spoken even to 
bluntness, there is no kinder-hearted peas- 
antry in the world.” But he is certainly 
far inferior to the Celtic Irishman in good 
manners and the art of pleasing. Though 
not so reserved or grave as the Scotch- 
man, and with rather more social talent, he 
is inferior to the Southern in pliancy, sup- 
pleness, and donhomie. He hates cere- 
mony and is wanting in politeness. He is 
rough and ready, and speaks his mind 
without reserve. He has not the silky 
flattery and courteous tact of the South- 
ern. A Killarney beggarman will utter 
more civil things in half an hour to a 
stranger than an Ulsterman in all his life; 
but the Ulsterman will retort that the 
Southern is “too sweet to be wholesome.” 
Certainly, if an Ulsterman does not care 
about you, he will neither say nor look as 
if he dia. You know where to find him; 
he is no hypocrite. The Celt, with his 
fervent and fascinating manner, far sur- 
passes him in making friends whom he 
will not always keep; while the Ulster- 
man, not so attractive a mortal at the out- 
set, improves upon acquaintance, and is 
considerably more stanch in his friend- 
ships. Strangers say the mixture of Prot- 
estant ferté with good-nature and good- 
humor gives to the Ulsterman a tone rather 
piquant than unpleasing. Like some cross- 
grained woods, he admits of high polish, 
and when chastened by culture and re- 
ligion, he turns out a very high style of 
man. He differs from the Celt, again, in 
the way he takes his pleasures; for he fol- 
lows work with such self-concentration 
that he never thinks of looking about him 
like the Celt for objects toamuse or excite. 
He has few holidays (unlike the Celt, 
whose holidays take all the temper out of 
labor), and he hardly knows how to em- 
ploy them except in party processions. 








The Ulsterman is not imaginative or 
traditional, chiefly because his affection 
strikes no deep root into Irish history. 
The Celt is more steeped in poetry and 
romance; the Ulsterman knows almost 
nothing of fairy mythology, or of the love 
of semi-historic legend which fires the 
imagination of the Celt. The ghost is 
almost the exclusive property of the an- 
cient race. The Ulsterman has certainly 
lost his share, or at least his interest, in 
such things, though he is surrounded, like 
the Celt, by all the old monuments of pa- 
gan times, each with a memory and a tale 
as grey as the stone itself. It is probably 
because he is so imaginative that the Celt 
has not such a real possession of the pres- 
ent as the Ulsterman; for those who think 
too much of a splendid past, whether it be 
real or imaginary, are usually apt to think 
too little of the present, and the remark has 
been made that the poetry of the Celt is 
that of a race that has seen better days, for 
there is an almost total want of the fine 
old Norse spirit of self-reliance, and of 
making the best possible use of the pres- 
ent. In one of his fits of despondency, 
Goethe envied America its freedom from 
ruined castles, useless remembrances, and 
vain disputes, which entangle old nations 
and trouble their hearts while they ought 
to be strong for presentaction. Certainly, 
the Ulsterman has not allowed himself to 
be encumbered in any such way. 

People have said of Ulstermen, as they 
have said of Scotchmen, that they are 
destitute of wit and humor; but they cer- 
tainly have zwzt, if they have not wit, and, 
as practised in the north-eastern part of 
the province, it corresponds very nearly 
with what is properly humor. It has not 
the spontaneity, the freshness, the oddity, 
the extravagance of Celtic humor, which 
upsets our gravity on the instant; it has 
not the power of “pitching it strong,” or 
“drawing the long bow,” like the humor 
of America; nor has it the sparkling and 
volatile characteristics of French wit. It 
is dry, caustic, and suggestive; on the 
whole rather reticent of words, and in fact 
very Scotch in character; and the fun is 
contained rather in the whole series of 
conceptions called up by a set of anec- 
dotes and stories than by any smart quip 
or flash at the close. Often the humor, as 
in Scotland, lies not in what is said but in 
what is suggested, the speaker all the 
while apparently unconscious of saying 
anything to excite amusement or laughter. 
Many of the illustrations are, like those of 
Dean Ramsay, of an ecclesiastical charac- 
ter; for the Ulsterman, like the Scotch- 
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man, makes religion a condition of social 
existence, and demands with an unsparing 
rigor on the part of all his neighbors a 
certain participation in the ordinances of 
religion. 

A young probationer once preached a 
trial sermon before a Presbyterian congre- 
gation in the County Donegal, and an 
elder’s criticism upon the performance, 
which consisted indeed of nothing but 
texts of Scripture strung together, was 
given in these words: “There wasna 
muckle clean preachin’ in it.” A Presby- 
terian peasant was once boasting of the 
preaching ability of his minister, and 
especially of the length of his services, 
which extended to three hours. His 
neighbor listened to the eulogy patiently 
enough till he heard the boast about the 
long services. He then quietly replied, 
“ Coorse straw taks lang to chow ” (chew). 
A college professor, very dry, cold, and 
formal in his style of address, was once 
preaching to a country congregation; and 
after the service was over an elder re- 
marked to a neighbor, “ Weel, itil be 
lang afore that man maks the deil swat.” 
A native of the Ards of Down, ina dry 
season when not a drop of rain had fallen 
for weeks to refresh the thirsty ground, 
was one day watching a cloud sailing calm- 
ly across Strangford Lough in the direc- 
tion of his fields. However, it took 
another direction ; thereupon he remarked, 
* Aye, if ye were the poor-rate or the coun- 
ty-cess, ye wad a gi’en us a call.” A sailor 
from the same district had been all over 
the world, and, after twenty years’ absence, 
visited his native town, a little village on 
the seacoast. “Weel,” said ,he, “I hae 
seen mony toons in my time, and B—— 
is the only toon I ever saw that’s finished.” 
Twenty years had made no change in its 
appearance. An old minister was once 
visiting his hearers, and accosted a humble 
farmer who had been lazy with his crop in 
the wet season. “I hear, Jamie,” said 
the minister, “that ye are behind with 
your harvest.” “Oh! sir,” was the reply, 
“T hae got it all in except three wee 
stacks, and I leave them to the mercy of 
Providence.” In this a touch of the Celt 
came in. The choice of a minister ina 
country parish is often an affair of some 
contention as well as delay. There wasa 
division in a congregation caused by the 
election of a minister. The minority, to 
whom the candidate was unacceptable, 
withdrew, and resolved to build a new 
meeting-house for themselves. A member 


of the majority was sceptical upon the 
point, and said, “They'll hae guy guid 
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spectacles that'll see that hoose.” The 
taunt so mortified the seceders that they 
actually carved the image of a pair of 
spectacles on a stone in the front of their 
church. A congregation was once looking 
out for a minister, and, after hearing a 
host of candidates with more or less pop- 
ular gifts, their choice fell upon a “sticket 
probationer,” whose election caused great 
surprise in the country. One of the 
hearers was afterwards asked by an em- 
inent minister how the congregation could 
have brought themselves to select such a 
minister. His reply was quite character- 
istic: “ Weel, we had twa or three rea- 
sons; first, naebody recommended him; 
then he was nae studier; and besides he 
had money in the bank.” It appeared 
that, of two former ministers who had not 
come up to expectation, one of them had 
brought flaming testimonials, and the other 
had buried himself among his books so 
that the people never saw him but in the 
pulpit; while the third reason was, per- 
haps, the most cogent of all, for the people 
did not care to burden themselves with a 
too generous support of their pastor. In 
another case the minister usurped the 
functions of session and committee, and 
ignored the office-bearers altogether. 
One of the elders observed to another, 
one Sunday morning as the minister was 
trotting up to the meeting-house on his 
smart little pony, “It’s a fine wee powny 
the minister rides.” ‘“ Aye,” said the 
other, “it’s a guy strang ane; it can carry 
minister, session, and committee without 
turnin’ a hair.” Some of the old sextons, 
or beadles, as they would be called in 
Scotland, have been great characters. One 
of the class, by the way, was burned in 
Scotland by the Papists in Reformation 
times, because, falling asleep in the church, 
he woke up with an exclamation: “ Deil 
tak the priests; they’re a greedy pack!” 
The sexton of a parish in County Armagh 
was about to lose his wife. She begged 
him, as her last dying request, to bury her 
over in Tyrone, among her own kindred, 
forty miles away. “Indeed, Peggy,” was 
the dry rejoinder of her husband, “ I'll 
thry ye here first, but if ye give ony 
throuble, I'll tak ye up and bury ye in 
Tyrone.” Sometimes the humor even 
comes out on the scaffold. About half a 
century ago an old man was hanged near 
Randalstown, in County Antrim, for com- 
plicity ina sordid and barbarous murder. 
The rope broke, and he fell violently to 
the ground. His first words when he got 
to his feet and recovered his breath were, 


“Ah! sheriff, sheriff, gie us fair hangin’.” 
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His sons leaped forward to claim their 
father’s life on the ground that the sen- 
tence of hanging had really been carried 
out, and that the law had no right to exact 
a second hanging. But the old man him- 
self, looking round upon the crowd, while 
the hangman was adjusting the rope fora 
second experiment, cried out, “ Na, boys, 
I'll no gang hame to hae people pointin’ 
me oot, and saying, ‘ There’s John C., the 
half-hangit man.’ ” 

Some of the ministers of Ulster have 
been great wags, and their sayings and 
doings would fill a volume. During the 
heat of the Non-Intrusion controversy in 
Scotland, which excited considerable inter- 
est among the Presbyterians of Ulster, an 
eminent minister was ata picnic in a pleas- 
ant neighborhood. It fell to his lot to 
uncork tlie bottles of liquor provided for 
the occasion; and, with a solemn face, he 
said, taking the corkscrew in his hand, 
“Let us take instruments and crave ex- 
tracts.” Those who have seen an Irish 
jaunting-car know that the passengers sit 
on opposite sides, and that it is a matter 
of some consequence to the horse, as well 
as to the springs of the vehicle, that the 
car should be equally balanced. This 
minister was in the habit of saying to 
clerical brethren as he was about to seat 
them on the car, “Which of you is the 
heaviest preacher?” Some one saying 
of a singularly unintellectual minister that 
he had got some particular notion into 
his head, “ His head!” replied this witty 
minister; “ Mr. A. has no head: what 
you calla head is only a top-knot that his 
Maker put there to keep him from ravelling 
out.” 

We must say a word of the Ulster dia- 
lect and pronunciation, which is very un- 
like anything to be heard in any other 
part of Ireland. The language of the 
northern province is a curious mixture of 
English, Scotch, and Irish, but moulded 
into a peculiar Jafois that is more Scotch 
than anything else. An English traveller 
thinks it partakes more of the nature of 
the broad Yorkshire, such as may be heard 
in the Dales, than any other dialect; but 
it undoubtedly borrows from Ireland its 
guttural and other southern peculiarities, 
though it has none of the sweetness and 
softness of the Munster brogue. The 
Ulsterman usually pronounces I “a” or 
“aw,” as “a’ will” for “I will;” he says 
“aye” when he means “yes ;” he begins 
his sentences with “I say,” pronounced 
quickly “assay,” as if he were afraid of 
losing his breath. He softens his conso- 
nants or omits them altogether; as in the 
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following sentence: “Keep quiet, you 
ones; why, I can harly (hardly) hear my 
ears wi’ the noise a’ ye;” and as in these 
words: thimmel for thimble, fing-er for 
finger, sing-le for single, leather for lad- 
der, gavel for gable, soger for soldier, 
chimley for chimney; while he uses a 
whole heap of words and expressions bor- 
rowed evidently from the Scotch, such as 
brash, wheen, speel, sleekit, sevendible, 
scringe, bing, skelly, farl, thraw, curnap- 
tious, dotther, thole, boke, dunsh, oxther, 
coggle, sheugh, stour, foother, jeuk, floos- 
ther, sthroop, dwine, cowp, flype, thon 
(yon), corp (corpse), dixenary, girn, wum- 
man, umberell, slither. 

The peculiarities of Ulster dialect some- 
times greatly puzzle the judges of assize, 
who are mostly Southerns by birth. A 
witness was once asked by a barrister how 
he had seen such a thing. “I saw it,” 
was the reply, “by the blunk o’ a caunle.” 
“A blunk o’a caunle!” said the judge, 
“what's that?” “It’s jist what a’ say — 
the blunk o’ a caunle.” “ But what is the 
blunk o’ a caunle?” “ Weel, ye’re a nice 
man to be sittin’ up there, no to ken what 
a’ mean by a blunk o’ a caunle.” He 
meant the blink of acandle. Mrs. S. C. 
Hall says she addressed a little girl in 
Bangor, County Down, “ Where are you 
going, my dear?” “I’m ganging to 
schuile.” “And where do you live?” 
“Is it wharI leeve? Joost wi’ me fayther 
and mither.” “How old are you?” 
“ Joost sax.” 

We need hardly say that Presbyterian- 
ism runs strong in the native current of 
Ulster blood. It has a good deal of the 
douce Davie Dean type, and is resolutely 
opposed to all religious innovations. It 
was Dean Swift who said, when he saw 
the stone-cutters effacing the cherub faces 
from the old stone-work of an Episcopal 
church which was to do duty in a Presby- 
terian edifice, “Look at these rascally 
Presbyterians, chiselling the very Popery 
out of the stones!” Mr. Froude says it 
was the one mistake of Swift’s life, that 
he misunderstood the Presbyterians. It 
is not generally known that there was a 
Janet Geddes in Ulster. At the Restora- 
tion, the celebrated Jeremy Taylor ap- 
pointed an Episcopal successor at Comber, 
County Down, to replace an excellent 
Presbyterian worthy, who refused con- 
formity. The women of the parish col- 
lected, pulled the new clergyman out of 
the pulpit, and tore his white surplice to 
ribbons. They were brought to trial at 


Downpatrick, and one of the female wit- 
nesses made the following declaration: 
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“ And maun a’ tell the truth, the_haile 
truth, and naethin but the truth?” “You 
must,” was the answer. “ Weel, then,” 
was her fearless avowal, “these are the 
hands that poo’d the white sark ower his 
heed.” It is Presbyterianism that has 
fixed the religious tone of the whole prov- 
ince, though the Episcopalians possess, 
likewise, much of the religious vehemence 
of their neighbors, and have earned 
among English High Churchmen the char- 
acter of being Puritan in their spirit and 
theology. 

We shall now proceed to say something 
of the success of the Ulsterman, both at 
home and abroad. Little needs to be said 
of his success at home, for, though taking 
root in far from the finest part of Ireland, 
he has turned the natural resources of 
Ulster to the best account, and created an 
emporium of manufacturing activity, com- 
mercial enterprise, and agricultural thrift, 
which has always been the envy and admi- 
ration of the south. Arthur Helps, in 
one of his pleasant essays, says that the 
first rule for success in life is to get your- 
self born, if you can, north of the Tweed; 
and we should say it would not be a bad 
sort of advice to an Irishman to get him- 
self born, if possible, north of the Boyne. 
He might have to part with something of 
his quickness of perception, his suscepti- 
bility to external influence, and his finer 
imagination ; but he would gain in working- 
power, and, especially in the one great 
quality indispensable to success — self- 
containedness, steadiness, impassibility to 
outward excitements or distracting pleas- 
ures. It is this good quality, together 
with his adaptability, that accounts for the 
success of the Ulsterman in foreign coun- 
tries. He may be hard in demeanor, 
pragmatical in mind, literal and narrow, 
almost without a spark of imagination ; 
but-he is the most adaptable of men, and 
accepts people he does not like in his 
grave, stiff way, reconciling himself to the 
tacts or the facts to himself. He pushes 
along quietly to his proper place, not using 
his elbows too much, and is not hampered 
by traditions like the Celt. He succeeds 
particularly well in America and in India, 
not because Ulstermen help one another 
and get on like a corporation; for he is 
not clannish like the Scottish Highlanders 
or the Irish Celts, the last of whom unfor- 
tunately stick together like bees, and drag 
one another down instead of up. No for- 
eign people succeed in America unless 
they mix with the native population. It 
is out of Ulster that her hardy sons have 
made the most of their talents. It was an 
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Ulsterman of Donegal, Francis Mackemie, 
who founded American Presbyterianism in 
the early part of the last century, just as 
it was an Ulsterman of the same district, 
St. Columbkille, who converted the Picts 
of Scotland in the sixth century. Four of 
the presidents of the United States and 
one vice-president have been of Ulster 
extraction, James Monroe, James Knox 
Polk, John C. Calhoun, and James Bu- 
chanan. General Andrew Jackson was 
the son of a poor Ulster emigrant who 
settled in North Carolina towards the 
close of the last century: “I was born 
somewhere,” he said, “ between Carrick- 
fergus and the United States.” Bancroft 
and other historians recognize the value of 
the Scotch-Irish element in forming the 
society of the Middle and Southern States. 
It has been the boast of Ulstermen that 
the first general who fell in the American 
war of the Revolution was an Ulsterman 
— Richard Montgomery, who fought at the 
siege of Quebec; that Samuel Findley, 
president of Princeton College, and Fran- 
cis Allison, pronounced by Stiles, the 
president of Yale, to be the greatest clas- 
sical scholar in the United States, hada 
conspicuous place in educating the Ameri- 
can mind to independence ; that the first 
publisher of a daily paper in America was 
a Tyroneman named Dunlop; that the 
marble palace of New York, where the 
greatest business in the world is done by 
a single firm, was the property of the late 
Alexander T. Stewart, a native of Lisburn, 
County Down; that the foremost mer- 
chants, such as the Browns and Stewarts, 
are Ulstermen; and that the inventors of 
steam-navigation, telegraphy, and the reap- 
ing-machine — Fulton, Morse, and M‘Cor- 
mick —are either Ulstermen or the sons 
of Ulstermen. 

Ulster can also point with pride to the 
distinguished career of her sons in India. 
The Lawrences, Henry and John—the 
two men by whom, regarding merely the 
human instruments employed, India has 
been preserved, rescued from anarchy, and 
restored to the position of a peaceful and 
progressive dependency — were natives of 
County Derry. Sir Robert Montgomery 
was born in the city of Derry; Sir James 
Emerson Tennant was a native of Belfast ; 
Sir Francis Hincks is a member of an 
Ulster family remarkable for great variety 
of talent. While Ulster has given one 
viceroy to India, it has given two to Can- 
ada in the persons of Lord Lisgar and 
Lord Dufferin. Sir Henry Pottinger, who 
attained celebrity as a diplomatist, and 
was afterwards appointed governor-general 





of Hong Kong, was a native of Belfast. 
Besides the gallant General Nicholson, 
Ulster has given a whole gazetteful of 
heroes to India. It has always taken a 
distinguished place in the annals of war. 
An Ulsterman was with Nelson at Trafal- 
gar, another with Wellington at Waterloo. 
General Rollo Gillespie, Sir Robert Kane, 
Lord Moira, and the Chesneys were all 
from County Down. Ulstermen have left 
their mark on the world’s geography as 
explorers, for they furnished Sir John 
Franklin with the brave Crozier, from 
Banbridge, his second in command, and 
then sent an Ulsterman, M‘Clintock, to 
find his bones, and another Ulsterman, 
M‘Clure, to discover the passage Franklin 
had sought in vain. 

It is now time that we should speak of 
the intellectual position and achievements 
of the northern province. The wonder 
is, indeed, that it has any place at all in 
the ranks of literature and scholarship, 
for, till about two generations ago, there 
was no provision made by the State for 
supporting a literary or intellectual life in 
the province. It was a great mistake that 
England did not found a university in 
Ulster to cultivate the intellectual powers 
of the hardy Northerners, and to supply 
guidance and. nourishment to the most 
progressive part of the Irish community. 
Owing to restrictive legislation, the Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catholics were shut 
out from all the advantages of the higher 
culture at home, and had to seek — the one 
in Scotland and the other on the Conti- 
nent—for that amount of intellectual 
training which was deemed indispensable 
for the clerical profession. Maynooth 
was founded at the end of the last century, 
and Belfast College — mainly, indeed, by 
the public spirit of the citizens themselves 
—in 1816. Is it at all wonderful, there- 
fore, that nearly all the most distinguished 
names in Irish scholarship, literature, and 
statesmanship, such as Burke, Sheridan, 
Swift, Berkeley, Plunket, Goldsmith, Cur- 
ran, Grattan, and Moore, should belong to 
the south? They all owed their culture 
to Dublin University. Of course things 
are now altered for the better by the es- 
tablishment of the Queen’s University, 
with its trio of colleges, and other collegi- 
ate institutions, which are, no doubt, rear- 
ing a class of thinkers out of which the 
more creative order of minds may be ex- 
pected to arise. The growing prosperity 
of Ulster will, no doubt, by-and-by provide 
that studious leisure which is almost in- 
dispensable for the highest products of 
genius. 








But Ulstermen are under no neccessity 
of pleading intellectual poverty, for, not- 
withstanding all their disadvantages, they 
can boast, over the widest arena of human 
knowledge and enterprise, a noble band of 
scholars, divines, philosophers, and liter- 
ary people, who command the admiration 
of the world. We have already spoken 
of the statesmanlike ability of Ulstermen 
abroad. Mention may now be made of at 
least one statesman at home — Lord Cas- 
tlereagh —who was a native of County 
Down, and the son of the first Marquis 
of Londonderry, who was a Presbyterian 
elder till the day of his death. The name 
of Castlereagh may not be popular in any 
part of Ireland on account of the bloody 
recollections of the rebellion of 1798; but 
his reputation as a statesman has undoubt- 
edly risen of late years, for it is now known 
that he was not such an absolutist or 
ultraist as has been generally imagined. 
He possessed in perfection the art of man- 
aging men, and excelled as a diplomatist, 
while he had an enormous capacity for 
work as an administrator. For most of 
his career he had a very remarkable man 
for his private secretary, Alexander Knox, 
a native of Derry, whose literary remains 
have been edited by Bishop Jebb, and 
whose conversational powers are said to 
have recalled those of Dr. Johnson him- 
self. Lord Macaulay calls him “an alto- 
gether remarkable man.” George Can- 
ning, the statesman who detached England 
from the influences of Continental despot- 
ism and restored her to her proper place 
in Europe, who was the first minister to 
perceive the genius and abilities of Wel- 
lington, and who opened that “ Spanish 
ulcer” which Napoleon at St. Helena de- 
clared to be the main cause of his ruin, 
was the son of a Derry gentleman of an- 
cient and respectable family. Lord Plun- 
ket, who was equally celebrated in politics, 
law, and oratory, was a native of Ennis- 
killen, where his father, the Rev. Thomas 
Plunket, was a minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. ‘To come down nearer to 
our own times, three men who have made 
their mark on the national politics of 
Ireland-—John Mitchei, Charles Gavan 
Duffy, and Isaac Butt — belong to Ulster. 
The first was the son of a Unitarian min- 
ister, and was born in County Derry; the 
second is the son of a County Monaghan 
farmer; the third, the son of the late rec- 
tor of Stranoriar parish in County Don- 
egal. An Ulsterman — Lord Cairns — 
now presides over the deliberations of the 
House of Lords. 

But we must speak of the more purely 
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intellectual work of Ulstermen, in the 
walks of literature, science, and philoso- 
phy. It has been remarked that, though 
their predominant qualities are Scotch, 
they have not inherited the love of abstract 
speculation. Yet they have produced at 
least one distinguished philosopher in the 
person of Francis Hutchison, professor 
of moral philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow in the last century, and, if we 
may follow the opinion of Dr. M‘Cosh, 
the true founder of the Scottish school of 
philosophy. He was born at Saintfield, 
County Down, where his father was a 
Presbyterian minister. In natural sci- 
ence, Ulster can boast of Sir Hans Sloane, 
a native of Killyleagh, County Down; of 
Dr. Black, the famous chemist, a native 
of Belfast; of Dr. James Thompson and 
his son, Sir William Thompson, both na- 
tives of County Down, and of William 
Thomson and Robert Patterson, both of 
Belfast. In theology and pulpit oratory, 
Ulstermen have always taken a distin- 
guished place. If Donegal produced a 
deistical writer so renowned as John To- 
land, Fermanagh reared the theologian who 
was to combat the whole school of Deism 
in the person of the Rev. Charles Leslie, 
the author of “ A Short and Easy Method 
with the Deists.” The masterly treatise 
of Dr. William Magee, Archbishop of 
Dublin, on the doctrine of the atonement 
still holds its place in theological litera- 
ture. He was an Enniskillener, like Plun- 
ket, and his grandson, the present Bishop 
of Peterborough, is one of the most clo- 
quent divines on the English bench. 
There is no religious body, indeed, in 
Uister that cannot point to at least one 
eminent theologian with a fame extending 
far beyond the province. The Presbyte- 
rians are proud of the reputation of the 
Rev. Henry Cooke, of Belfast; the Unita- 
rians, of the Rev. Henry Montgomery, of 
Dunmurry, near Belfast; the Baptists, of 
the Rev. Alexander Carson, of Tubber- 
more, County Derry, the author of the 
ablest treatise ever written on behalf of 
Baptist principles ; the Methodists, of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the learned commentator on 
the Scriptures, who was born at Maghera, 
in the same county; and the Covenanters, 
of the Rev. John Paul, who had all the 
logical acuteness of aschoolman. In ora- 
tory, Ulstermen are proud of the great 
abilities of Plunket, Cooke, Montgomery, 
Isaac Butt, and Lord Cairns. In pure 
scholarship they name Dr. Archibald Mac- 
laine, chaplain at the Hague, and transla- 
tor of Mosheim’s “ History;” Dr. Edward 
| Hiucks, of Killyleagh, County Down, the 
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decipherer of the Nineveh tablets; and 
Dr. Samuel Davidson, the eminent Bib- 
lical scholar and critic. 

The one thing in which the Ulsterman 
contrasts least favorably with his brother 
Irishman is his want of poetry. His tal- 
ents are neither for music nor poetry, nor 
does he cultivate the arts. Ulster claims 
the sculptor, Patrick M‘Dowell; and Craw- 
ford, whose works adorn the Capitol at 
Washington, was born, we believe, at sea, 
his parents being emigrants from the 
neighborhood of Ballyshannon, County 
Donegal. But we cannot remember a 
single painter, or musical composer, or 
singer, who belongs to Ulster. In the art 
of novel-writing there is William Carleton, 
already referred to, the most realistic 
sketcher of Irish character who has ever 
lived, and who far excels Lever, and Lover, 
and Edgeworth in the faithfulness of his 
pictures, though he fails in the broader rep- 
resentations of Hibernian humor. No 
one has so well sounded the depths of the 
Irish heart, or so skilfully portrayed its 
kinder and nobler feelings. Ulster was 
never remarkable for pathos. - Carleton is 
an exception; but he belonged to the 
ancient race, and first saw the light in the 
home of a poor peasant in Clogher, Coun- 
ty Tyrone. The only other novel-writers 
that Ulster can boast of —none of them 
at all equal in national flavor to Carleton 
—are Elizabeth Hamilton, the author of 
“The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” who 
lived at the beginning of this century; 
William H. Maxwell, the author of “ Sto- 
ries of Waterloo;” Captain Mayne Reid, 
the writer of sensational tales about West- 
ern America; Francis Browne ; and Mrs. 
Riddle, the authoress of “ George Geith.” 
In dramatic literature, Ulster can boast 
of George Farquhar, the author of “ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,” who was the son of 
a Derry clergyman, and of Macklin, the 
actor as well as the author, known to us 
by his play, “The Man of the World.” 
The only names it can boast of in poetry 
are Samuel Ferguson, the author of “ The 
Forging of the Anchor;” William Alling- 
ham, the author of “Laurence Bloom- 
field,” with two or three of lesser note. 

We have thus attempted to sketch the 
characteristics of an energetic and self- 
reliant race who have received from the 
world perhaps less attention than they de- 
serve. Indeed, they themselves merit the 
reproach which was originally applied to 
their Celtic brethren—“ Hibernia sem- 
per incuriosa suarum.” They are un- 
questionably proud of their success; but 
they are so bent upon minding their own 
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business that they concern themselves 
very little with the opinion of the world. 
They are interesting to us because they 
combine some of the best qualities of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish; showing much 
of the indomitable energy of the one, the 
prudential thrift of the other, and the gen- 
erous impulses of the third. The two 
races that hold Ireland are destined to 
abide side by side, but they stand apart in 
politics; for Ulster is Imperialist, and 
the remainder of Ireland is so-called “ na- 
tional” or provincial. Both. races have 
had just grounds of complaint against En- 
gland for past oppression; but the old 
virus of opposition is still rankling in the 
south, while the north holds no bitterness 
in its heart against England. Benjamin 
Franklin has said that “the house was 
never yet built that was large enough to 
hold two families ;” but Ireland has room 
enough for the two races that till its soil, 
and it will be a happy day for her when 
they shall begin to regard themselves as 
complemental to each other, and to work 
together with tolerant and friendly aims 
for the common good of their country. 





From All The Year Round. 
THE BAYREUTH PERFORMANCES. 


THERE has probably never been an 
event in connection with the history of 
music which has caused so much excite- 
ment as the recent first performances, at 
Bayreuth in Bavaria, of Richard Wagner’s 
great festival play, “ Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen.” Not only is the work itself an 
experiment of an entirely new kind; but 
the circumstances connected with its pro- 
duction are in many respects so remarka- 
ble, that some account of what was lately 
to be seen and heard in Bayreuth ma 
probably be interesting even to the read- 
ers of a non-musical paper. 

It is nothing very unusual, perhaps, for 
a composer to have to wait twenty years 
before he can get one of his operas 
brought forward; and it is at least as long 
since Wagner began the composition of 
his great work. But it is certainly a nov- 
elty for a musician to build a special 
theatre, at a cost of some forty-five thou- 
sand pounds, for the performance of his 
own work; and this is what Wagner, with 
untiring perseverance and energy, has act- 
ually succeeded in doing. It will probably 
be said: “Surely there are plenty of 
theatres to be found in the principal cities 
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of Germany which would have suited 
Wagner’s purpose; why in the world 
should he go to the expense of building 
one for himself?” The answer is very 
simple. The work to be produced re- 
quires such elaborate preparation, that it 
would have been impossible to obtain the 
exclusive use of any existing theatre for a 
sufficient length of time to secure the 
necessary amount of rehearsal. The com- 
poser’s friends therefore came forward in 
troops; Wagner societies were formed in 
most of the principal cities of Europe; 
the funds were forthcoming, and the work 
was done. 

In company with a musical friend, bound 
on the same errand as myself, I left Lon- 
don early last month for Bayreuth. At 
Cologne, our first stovping-place, indica- 
tions were already to be met with of the 
interest which the performances excite in 
Germany. Not only were large posters 
announcing the festival to be seen in the 
town, but the bookstall at the railway sta- 
tion was loaded with pamphlets on the 
subject. Nay, the very guide who showed 
us over the cathedral, on hearing, in an- 
swer to his inquiry, that we were bound 
for Bayreuth, brightened up at once, and 
asked us several questions as to the cast 
of the work. We could not help contrast- 
ing his knowledge on the subject with the 
ignorance of a fellow-passenger, an En- 
glishman on board the steamer, who, on 
being told we were going to Bayreuth, 
said: “Ah! then I suppose you will go 
by way of Brindisi!” He was evidently 
thinking of Beyrout. 

It was curious to observe the different 
opinions entertained by the Germans 
themselves, as to the great event about to 
take place. The majority seemed to be 
decidedly in Wagner’s favor; but there 
were not wanting those who held quite 
opposite views. We travelled from Frank- 
fort to Nuremberg with a very intelligent 
German gentleman, who openly denounced 
the whole thing as a “swindle.” He ap- 
parently knew nothing of it except what 
he had read in the papers, some of which 
are as bitter in their abuse of the com- 
poser as others are loud in his praises. On 
the other hand, the greater number of 
those with whom we conversed seemed 
as interested, and as curious as to the 
success of the novel experiment, as we 
were ourselves. 

As we approached Bayreuth, the excite- 
ment increased; and when at Neuenmarkt 
we left the main line, and entered the 
train which was to take us to our destina- 
tion, there were abundant evidences that 
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the occasion was no ordinaryone. In our 
carriage was one gentleman from the ex- 
treme north of Germany, another from 
Russia, a third from Cairo, and our two 
selves from London—truly a cosmopol- 
itan company. As the train slackened 
speed for Bayreuth, we obtained on emer- 
ging from a cutting our first view of the 
Wagner theatre, which is placed upon a 
hill about half a mile outside the town. It 
is, externally, a plain and unpretending- 
looking structure, of red brick, faced with 
yellow stone, which, though hardly ugly, 
cannot be considered in any respect artis- 
tically beautiful. It was evident that no 
money had been wasted upon mere exter- 
nal decoration. We had, however, only 
time for a passing glance when the train 
drew up at the station, and our journey 
was at aa end. 

Bayreuth is a very favorable specimen 
of a German country town. It contains 
some nineteen thousand inhabitanis ; the 
principal streets are broad, and particu- 
larly clean, with abundance of those old- 
fashioned houses, with gable-ends turned 
toward the street, which are so character- 
istic of German towns. The influx of 
some two thousand visitors into a place of 
this size would have been likely to cause 
considerable inconvenience, both to the 
strangers themselves and to the regular 
inhabitants, but for the excellent arrange- 
ments of the committee of management. 
A register of lodgings was opened, and 
every person who was provided with a 
ticket for the performance was able, by 
writing previously to the committee, to 
secure such accommodation as he might 
require at a very reasonable charge. In 
this way all confusion was avoided; and 
if any visitor found himself in difficulties 
on his arrival he had only his own improvi- 
dence to blame. 

As we passed through the town on our 
way from the station to our lodgings, it 
was evident that Bayreuth was in festival 
attire. There was hardly a house from 
which garlands were not suspended, and 
flags flying; and though the fact that the 
emperor of Germany was expected had 
certainly something to do with the appear- 
ance of the town, there is no doubt that 
the decorations were, to a considerable 
extent, in honor of the illustrious com- 
poser. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a greater 
contrast, than that existing between our 
ordinary London life, and the free-and- 
easy, Bohemian sort of existence which 
seemed to be the rule at Bayreuth. At 
almost any hour in the day crowds might 
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have been seen in front of the various 
restaurants, taking their meals in the street, 
or drinking to an apparently unlimited ex- 
tent of that excellent Bavarian beer, which 
seems to “cheer but not inebriate.” And 
here I must say, to the honor of the Ger- 
mans, that though they appeared to be 
continually drinking, I never, during my 
whole visit, saw a single person the worse 
for liquor. There was a most delightful 
absence of ceremoniousness among all 
present. There seems to be a sort of free- 
masonry among musicians; during my first 
day in Bayreuth I made the acquaintance, 
without any introduction, of at least half- 
a-dozen distinguished cafel/meisters and 
musical critics. If a conversation on the 
all-engrossing subject of Wagner was going 
on, it seemed a perfectly natural thing 
to join in; and in no single instance was | 
met by a haughty stare, as if I had taken 
a liberty in intruding. On the contrary, 
I always received a most cordial welcome, 
frequently accompanied by offers of beer ; 
and many were the questions asked me as 
to the knowledge of Wagner and his music 
in England, and the attitude taken by our 
public with respect to his works. 

Such a gathering of musicians as that to 
be met with in Bayreuth has seldom, if 
ever, been seen. There was not a town of 
any importance in Germany which had 
not furnished its contingent; England was 
well represented; France, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Fin- 
land, all sent visitors. The number of 
Russians present was very large, not only 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow, but from 
such remote places as Kiew and Odessa. 
Even more surprising was it to learn that 
there were at least two or three hundred 
Americans present, who had crossed the 
Atlantic for the sole purpose of attending 
the performances. The larger number of 
these came from Boston and New York, 
but there was at least one who had under- 
taken the journey from San Francisco. 
One or two enthusiasts had come from 
even greater distances. I heard of one 
gentleman who had travelled from China ; 
but his exploit was surpassed by that of 
another amateur, who had come all the 
way from Melbourne ! 

The road leading from the town to the 
Wagner theatre is probably as hot and 
dusty a one as could be found in Europe. 
The supply of vehicles being somewhat 
limited, it was a matter of necessity for 
the larger number of visitors to walk up 
from the town; and as there is a moder- 
ately steep ascent for the whole distance, 
and the thermometer averaged from one 
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hundred degrees to as much as one hun- 
dred and ten degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade (that is, when any could be found, 
which was not often), our condition on 
reaching the theatre can be easily im- 
agined. 

On our arrival there a lovely panorama 
extends itself before us, as we stand on 
the platform in front of the building. 
Immediately below us is the town of Bay- 
reuth; beyond, a gently undulating and 
beautifully wooded landscape, bounded b 
the grey heights of the distant Fichtel- 
gebirge, the mountain breezes from which 
temper the otherwise unbearable heat. 
Denser and denser grows the crowd as 
the hour for commencing approaches; 
and one begins to wonder how it will be 
possible, within any reasonable time, to 
seat so many without confusion in the 
theatre. All this, however, has been 
foreseen and provided for by Wagner. 
Every seat in the place is numbered ; 
there are twelve doors — six on each side 
of the theatre; and on each ticket is in- 
dicated the door by which the holder 
must enter to reach his seat. At a few 
minutes before the time for beginning, a 
flourish of trumpets is heard from the 
front of the theatre, as a summons to the 
audience to take their places; and then 
the excellence of the arrangement is seen. 
Without the least crushing, every one finds 
his own door, and we walk in with no more 
trouble or discomfort than if we were en- 
tering our own houses. No man can pass 
in at the wrong entrance, because, through 
any other than the proper door, it is im- 
possible to reach his seat. 

At last, then, we are fairly in the theatre, 
and can look about us to see what manner 
of building it is. The first thing that 
strikes us is the simplicity of its construc- 
tion. Here we have no spacious lobbies, 
no large crush-rooms. We enter the door, 
pass up some eight or ten stairs, and are. 
in the pit at once. The interior of the 
theatre impresses us with a feeling of de- 
cided novelty. Here we see no rows of 
boxes, rising one above another. There 
are no seats, of any kind whatever, at the 
side of the house. It consists almost en- 
tirely of pit, or, to speak more correctly, 
of amphitheatre. From the stage, which 
is about the size of that of Covent Garden, 
rise thirty rows of seats, each raised one 
step above that in front of it, so that every 
spectator commands an uninterrupted view 
of the stage. The rows of seats are 
curved, and the ground-plan resembles 
a half-opened fan, gradually widened tow- 
ards the back of the house; the front 
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rows containing thirty-two seats and the 
last fifty-eight. In all, the amphitheatre 
will seat one thousand three hundred and 
forty-five persons. At the back, and ex- 
tending along the whole end of the theatre, 
is the royal box, which will accommodate 
one hundred spectators, and above this is 
a small gallery, which contains two hundred 
and five “free seats,” which have been 
given to poor musicians, who were unable 
to afford fifteen pounds, the price of a ticket 
for one series of performances. Altogether, 
therefore, the theatre will seat one thousand 
six hundred and fifty persons ; but it is very 
much larger than would be anticipated, be- 
cause there is so much space not utilized 
in the ordinary way. The reason of the 
innovation in the arrangements is, that 
Wagner, toincrease the scenic illusion, has 
decided to sink his orchestra so that it 
shall be altogether invisible, and the 
hearer’s attention shall not be distracted 
by the sight of the conductor’s stick, or 
the violin bows of the performers. If there 
were any raised boxes at-the sides, their 
occupants would be able to look down into 
the orchestra; these boxes are therefore 
altogether dispensed with. The theatre is 
lighted, not with a large chandelier hang- 
ing from the middle of the ceiling, but by 
two rows of gas-lamps — one half-way up 
the buttresses projecting from the walls, 
and the other at the top of the same, just 
below the ceiling. 

Scarcely are we all in our places, when 
the emperor of Germany and his suite 
enter the royal box. The audience rise 
to their feet, and receive him with a 
“ Foch !” which, in warmth and energy, 
reminds one of an English “ Hurrah!” 
The emperor, who looks wonderfully vig- 
orous for an old man of eighty, steps for- 
ward and bows repeatedly. As soon as 
all are again seated, the trumpet-eall is 
heard from the invisible orchestra, as a 
signal for silence. All the gas in the the- 
atre is turned down, as at an exhibition of 
dissolving views, so that, except for the 
light from the stage, the house is in all but 
total darkness. There is a moment of 
intense expectation, and then from what 
Wagner calls the “ mystic chasm” before 
the stage, the first notes of the music steal 
gently on the ear. 

It is not my intention here to describe 
either the marvellous drama, or the no 
less wonderful music, which, for four en- 
tire evenings, riveted the attention of the 
audience. Abundant details on these sub- 


jects have been furnished by our daily and 
weekly papers; the object of the present 
article is rather to give an account of what 
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was to be seen than to enter on any criti- 
cism of the performances. It may, how- 
ever, be said in passing that for truly won- 
derful finish, even in the smallest detail, 
no such performance has probably ever 
been seen on any stage. The cast of the 
work was remarkably fine, most of the first 
operatic singers in Germany taking part 
in it. The effect of the concealed orches- 
tra was remarkable ; the tone, without per- 
ceptibly losing in volume, seemed to be 
refined ; while the fact that we could look 
immediately on to the stage was greatly 
favorable to the illusion. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
whole work, at least to non-musicians, was 
the extraordinary wzse-en-scéne. There is 
no dramatic work in existence which offers 
such apparently almost insuperable diffi- 
culties to the stage-manager and machinist 
as the “ Ring des Nibelungen ;” and the 
way in which these difficulties were over- 
come by Herr Brandt, of Darmstadt, who 
is reputed the greatest stage-machinist in 
Germany, was, at times, really marvellous. 
For instance, the first scene of the “ Rhein- 
gold,” the first part of the drama, is laid 
at the bottom of the Rhine. Above flow 
the waters, and in them we see the three 
Rhine-daughters swimming about like so 
many fish. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would probably not be difficult to 
represent by means of lay-figures ; but this 
could not be done in the present instance, 
as the Rhine-daughters have both to sing 
and act while swimming. Each performer 
was, therefore, provided with an invisible 
framework attached to her body, and 
worked from behind the stage by machin- 
ery. Musicians, who were intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole piece, and each 
of whom had a copy of the score before 
him, moved these machines so as to cor- 
respond to the music in the orchestra; 
and the effect of the whole was as striking 
as it was natural. The landscape paint- 
ings, executed by the brothers Briickner, 
ot Coburg, from designs by Hoffmann, the 
court painter of Vienna, were of very re- 
markable beauty, and wonderfully real; 
but the most extraordinary feature of the 
whole was the manner in which atmos- 
pheric effects were represented. The 
stage was lighted by no fewer than three 
thousand two hundred and forty-six gas- 
burners, some with white, and some with 
colored flames; besides this, there was 
erected, at a distance of some fifty yards 
from the theatre, a building containing two 
large steam-boilers, from which, through 
metal pipes, steam was conveyed into the 
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of india-rubber tubing, the vapor could 
either be diffused over the whole stage, 
or, being regulated by valves, made to ap- 
pear at any part in which it was required. 
It will give some idea of the elaborate 
nature of this apparatus to say that about 
three miles of cast and wrought iron 
tubing are used for it, and that it has cost 
six thousand pounds. The scenic illusion 
produced is so perfect that no description 
would convey an idea of it. Such sun- 
rises and sunsets, with the most gradual 
and perfectly natural changes of color, 
have probably never before been seen on 
any stage; while, by means of the reflec- 
tion of colored lights on the vapor of 
steam, most wonderful effects of fire were 
produced. In one scene the whole stage 
appeared to be one mass of flame ; and I 
was told that some of the more nervous of 
the audience were really uncomfortable, 
and could hardly believe that it was only 
a deception. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the whole, or even the chief, interest of 
the work was spectacular; the extraordi- 
nary completeness with which it was put 
on the stage added, no doubt, largely to 
the effect; but it was the combination of 
the poem, music, and magnificent acting 
with the mse-en-scéne which made the 
great impression upon the audience. In 
accordance with Wagner’s principles, 
there are no pauses in the music to allow 
of opportunities for applause ; and though 
on one or two occasions the enthusiasm 
burst all bounds, and there was a moment- 
ary, and, as it seemed, involuntary inter- 
ruption, any such manifestations were im- 
mediately suppressed. It was only at the 
close of each act that those present had 
the opportunity of testifying to the delight 
which they had received from the perform- 
ance. At the end of the first evening 
Wagner and the principal actors were 
called for, but in vain; for at least ten 
minutes the cries continued; still no one 
made his appearance on the stage; and it 
is characteristic of the self-abnegating 
spirit with which the great artists ap- 
proached their work, that on the second 
evening a notice, signed by Wagner, was 
posted in the theatre, requesting that nei- 
ther he nor the artists might be called be- 
fore the curtain, as they wished to appear 
only in the work itself. A similar spirit 
seemed to animate the audience. I was 
much amused at the enthusiasm of a Ger- 
man gentleman with whom I spoke. I had 
just remarked that I was glad there would 
be no opportunity for interruptions from 
applause during the performance, and he 
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replied, in a most resolute manner, “Tf 
anybody ventures to make the least noise 
while the performance is going on, by 
Heaven, I'll kill him!” Both artists and 
opera-goers in this country might well take 
a lesson from Bayreuth. 

It was the universal opinion of all pres- 
ent, that it is in the highest degree improb- 
able that any such perfect representation 
of the work can ever be seen again. Not 
only was such a vocal and instrumental 
force assembled as has probably never 
been collected before — not only did the 
scenic arrangements surpass in magnifi- 
cence anything that has ever been seen on 
the stage — but some six months were de- 
voted to rehearsal. There were prelim- 
inary meetings last summer for three 
months ; and nearly as long has been spent 
this year in preparation. _The result has 
been a rendering of a most difficult work, 
which, for wonderful finish of every detail, 
for absolute completeness in all respects, 
is without parallel, and of which none but 
those who were present can form even a 
remote idea. August, 1876, will henceforth 
be a noteworthy date in the history of 
music and of the stage. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SOCIETY IN ITALY IN THE LAST DAYS OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


WHETHER free institutions create good 
citizens, or whether conversely free insti- 
tutions are only possible where the citi- 
zens are good already and wither up and 
perish as private virtue decays, is a ques- 
tion which will continue to be agitated as 
long as political society continues. The 
science of history ought to answer it, but 
the science of history is silent or ambigu- 
ous where, if it could tell us anything at 
all, it would be able to speak decidedly. 
Philosophers unfortunately commence 
their speculations with theories which they 
form from observation of what is round 
them. They go back over the past only 
to find such facts as harmonize with con- 
ceptions already formed, and, without be- 
ing aware of it, they are swayed negative- 
ly or positively by the prevailing currents 
of contemporary opinion. They are either 
the exponents of the sentiments of the 
common crowd, which is too self-confident 
to tolerate the possibility that it may be 
mistaken, or they fly into mere contradic- 
tion with an impatience no less fatal to 
the value of the conclusions at which they 
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conscientiously the influences which have 
determined their own convictions will be 
the last to claim exemption from the con- 
trol of forces which they recognize as 
universal and irresistible. The foreground 
of human life is the only part of it which 
we can examine with real exactness. As 
the distance recedes details disappear in 
shadow, or resolve themselves into out- 
lines. We turn to contemporary books 
and records, but we lose in light and in 
connection with other things what we gain 
in minuteness. The accounts of their 
own times which earlier writers leave to 
us are colored in turn by their opinions, 
and we cannot so reproduce the past as to 
guard against prejudices which governed 
those writers as much as they govern our- 
selves. The result, even to the keenest 
historical sight,.is no more than a picture 
which each of us paints for himself upon 
the retina of his own imagination. 

These conditions of our nature warn us 
all, if we are wise, against generalized 
views of history. We form general views. 
This, too, we cannot help, unless we are 
ignorant of the past altogether. But we 
receive them for what they are worth. 
They do not repose upon a knowledge of 
facts which can form the foundations of a 
science. We see certain objects; but we 
see them not as they were, but fore- 
shortened by distance and colored by the 
atmosphere of time. The impression, 
before it arrives in our minds, has been 
half created by ourselves. Therefore it 
is that from philosophy of history, from 
attempts to explain the phenomena of 
earlier generations by referring them to 
general principles, we turn with weariness 
and distrust. We find more interest in 
taking advantage of those rare occasions 
where we can apply a telescope to partic- 
ular incidents, and catch a sight of -small 
fractions of the actual doings of our fel- 
low mortals, where accident enables us to 
examine them in detailed pattern. We 
may obtain little in this way to convince 
our judgment, but we can satisfy an inno- 
cent curiosity, and we can sometimes see 
enough to put us on our guard against 
universal conclusions. 

We know, for instance (so far as we can 
speak of knowledge of the general char- 
acter of an epoch), that the early common- 
wealth of Rome was distinguished by re- 
markable purity of manners; that the mar- 
riage tie was singularly respected; that 
the Latin yeomen who were the backbone 
of the community were industrious and 
laborious, that they lived with frugality 
and simplicity, and vrought up their chil- 
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dren in a humble fear of God or of the 
gods as rulers to whom they would one 
day have to give an account. That the 
youth of a plant which grew so sturdily 
was exceptionally healthy is no more than 
we should naturally infer, and that the 
fact was so is confirmed to us both by 
legend and authenticrecord. The change 
of manners is assumed by some persons 
to have come in with the Czesars. Virtue 
is supposed to have flourished so long as 
liberty survived, and the perfidy and prof- 
ligacy of which we read with disgust in 
Tacitus and Juvenal are regarded as the 
offspring of despotism. With the general 
state of European morals under the first 
centuries of the empire we are extremely 
ill-acquainted. Tacitus and Juvenal de- 
scribe the society of the capital. Of life 
in the country and in the provincial towns 
they tell us next to nothing. If we may 
presume that the Messalinas had their im- 
itators in the provinces; if we may gather 
from the Epistles of St. Paul that the 
morals of Corinth for instance were not 
distinguished by any special excellence, 
yet there was virtue or desire of virtue 
enough in the world to make possible the 
growth of Christianity. 

Accident, on the other hand, has pre- 
served the fragments of a drama of real 
life, which was played out in the last days 
of the republic, partly in Rome itself, 
partly in a provincial city in south Italy, 
from which it would appear that the 
ancient manners were already everywhere 
on the decline; that institutions suited to 
an age when men were a law to themselves 
could not prevent them from becoming 
wicked if they were inclined, and only 
saved them from punishment when they 
had deserved it. ‘The ‘broken pieces of 
the story leave much to be desired. The 
actions are preserved ; the actors are little 
more than names. The flesh and blood, 
the thoughts that wrought in the brain, 
the passions that boiled in the veins — 
these are dry as the dust of a mummy 
from an Egyptian catacomb. Though 
generations pass away, however, the earth 
at least remains. We cannot see the old 
nations, but we can stand where they 
stood; we can look on the landscape on 
which they looked; we can watch the 
shadows of the clouds chasing one another 
on the same mountain slopes; we can 
listen to the everlasting music of the same 
waterfalls ; we can hear the same surf far 
off lapping upon the beach. 

Let us transport ourselves then to the 
Neapolitan town of Larino, not far from 
the Gulf of Venice. In the remains of 
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the amphitheatre we can recognize the 
Roman hands that once were laboring 
there. 

Let us imagine that it is the year 88 
before Christ, when Casar was a boy of 
twelve, when the social war had just been 
ended by Sylla, and Marius had fled from 
Rome, to moralize amidst the ruins of 
Carthage. Larino, like most of the Sam- 
nite towns, had taken part with the patri- 
ots. Several of its most distinguished 
citizens had fallen in battle. They had 
been defeated, but their cause had sur- 
vived. Summoned to Asia to oppose 
Mithridates, Sylla had postponed his re- 
venge, and had conceded at least some of 
the objects for which the Italians had been 
inarms. The leaders returned to their 
homes, and their estates escaped confisca- 
tion. The two families of highest conse- 
quence in Larino were the Cluentii and 
the Aurii. Both were in mourning. Lucius 
Cluentius, who had commanded the insur- 
gent army in Campania, had been killed at 
Nola. Marcus Aurius had not returned 
to Larino at the peace, and was supposed 
to have fallen in the north of Italy. Com- 
mon political sympathies had drawn the 
survivors together, and they were further 
connected by marriage. There remained 
of the Cluentii a widowed mother named 
Sassia, with two children, Aulus Cluentius 
Avitus, a boy of sixteen, and his sister 
Cluentia, a year younger. Dinea, the 
mother of the Aurn, was a widow also. 
Dinea had been the sister of Sassia’s hus- 
band, and was therefore herself a Cluentia. 
She had four children, all some years older 
than their cousins — Marcus Aurius, 
whom she believed to be dead; Numerius 
Aurius; Cnzus Magius Aurius; and a 
daughter, Magia. 

The Aurii had relations of the same 
name at Larino— Aurius Melinus, Caius 
Melinus, and several others. The Cluentii 
were the last of their race. Both families 
were rich. The wealth which had poured 
into Rome after the conquest of the East 
had filtered over Italy. ‘These provincial 
magistrates lived with comforts which 
would have made Cato shudder, in hand- 
some villas, and waited upon by retinues 
of slaves. Otherwise scandal had no 
harm to say of either Aurii or Cluentii. 
They were honored for their patriotism, 
and beloved for their private virtues. 

A third family at Larino, the Oppianici, 
though also connected with the Aurii, be- 
longed to the opposite faction. Caius 
Oppianicus, the younger of two brothers, 
was married to Dinea’s daughter Magia. 
Statius Albinus Oppianicus the elder, and 
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the head of the clan, had been three 
times married: first to a sister of Dinea, 
who had died, leaving him with a son; 
next, to a lady named Papia, who bore him 
a son also, and whom he had divorced ; 
lastly, to Novia, who was for the present 
living with him and had brought him a 
third son, an infant. He had squandered 
his own fortune and the fortune of his first 
wife, whom he was suspected of having 
poisoned. He had since been living by 
his wits, and had figured unpleasantly in 
a late trial at Rome. A foolish youth of 
Larino, appropriately named Asinius, had 
come into possession of a large sum of 
money. Like Iago, who made his fool his 
purse, Oppianicus took possession of 
Asinius, carried him to Rome to see the 
world, and launched him among the tav- 
erns and the gambling-houses. A confed- 
erate, Avilius, a Larinate also, made a 
third in the party; and one night, when 
Asinius was absent with a female compan- 
ion with whom they were assured that he 
would remain till morning, Avilius affected 
to be taken suddenly ill, and said that he 
must make his will. A notary and wit- 
nesses were introduced to whom the per- 
sons of Avilius and Asinius were alike 
unknown. Avilius bequeathed all his 
property to Oppianicus, signed his name 
Asinius, and then recovered. ‘The true 
Asinius was waylaid and killed a few days 
after. _Oppianicus produced the will, 
claimed the estate, and obtained it — not, 
however, without some notice having been 
drawn to the matter which might have 
ended unpleasantly for him. Suspicions 
had been aroused, it does not appear how. 
Avilius was arrested and carried before 
one of the city magistrates, to whom in 
his terror he confessed the truth. For- 
tunately for Oppianicus, the magistrate 
was discreet and not inaccessible. The 
spoils were divided and the affair was 
hushed up, but it had naturally been much 
talked of at Larino. Oppianicus had been 
looked on askance; in the matter of for- 
tune he was in a desperate condition, and 
he was on the look-out for the nearest 
means of improving his circumstances. 

He was a man, it appears, of consider- 
able personal attractions. He had made 
himself agreeable to his brother’s wife, 
Magia, and had seduced her. Her brother 
Numerius caught a fever and suddenly 
died, leaving his share of the Aurian prop- 
erty to his brother Cnzus Magius. 

Cnzus Magius fell ill also very soon 
after. He, perhaps, suspected the cause 
of his sickness. At any rate he had seen 
with alarm and suspicion his sister’s inti- 
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macy with a person of so questionable a 
character as Albinus Oppianicus. His 
alarms were not diminished when her hus- 
band Caius Oppianicus was found dead in 
his bed, from some unexplained visitation ; 
and growing rapidly worse, and feeling 
that his own end was not far off, he sent 
for his sister, and in the presence of his 
mother Dinea he questioned her as to 
whether she was with child. She assured 
him that it was so. She half satisfied 
him that she was herself innocent of guilt, 
and that Caius Oppianicus, and not his 
brother, was the father. He made a will 
bequeathing the whole inheritance which 
had fallen to him to this child as soon as 
it should be born. He appointed his 
mother, Dinea, the guardian, lest Albinus 
Oppianicus should interfere. If the child 
should miscarry, or should not survive, 
Dinea and Magia were then to divide the 
estates between them. 

The arrangement had scarcely been 
completed when Cnzus Magius died also. 
Oppianicus then induced: Magia to take a 
medicine which produced abortion. ._Magia 
and Dinea became thus co-heiresses, and 
Oppianicus saw almost within his reach 
the accumulated wealth of the family. 

At this moment a stranger appeared in 
Larino who brought news that the elder 
brother, Marcus, was still alive. He had 
not been killed as report had said, but had 
been taken prisoner, and was confined with 
hard labor at a convict station in the north 
of Italy. The story was not improbable, 
and the new-comer produced credible evi- 
dence of the truth of what he said. He 
gave Dinea the names and addresses of 
persons who had seen Marcus Aurius, and 
could find him. The hope that she had 
stilla son surviving came to comfort her 
in her desolation, and she despatched 
friends to recover him, purchase his re- 
lease, and restore him to her. 

So unpleasant a discovery came inop- 
portunely for the schemes of Oppianicus ; 
but he lost neither heart nor presence of 
mind. He made acquaintance with the 
stranger, purchased his help, and induced 
him to vary his account, and-throw Dinea 
ona false scent. He sent off a confeder- 
ate to gain the parties in the north and 
mislead the mother’s messengers, while 
others were despatched to obtain true di- 
rections from them, to find out Marcus 
Aurius, and assassinate him. The game 
was dangerous, however, so long as Dinea 
lived. She had Aurian kinsmen in Larino 
who were powerful, and to whom she 
might possibly appeal. He was aware 


that her suspicions would turn upon him- 
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self as soon as she should hear that her 
son could not be found, and he thought it 
better to anticipate future trouble by re- 
moving her atonce. She was growing old, 
and her health had been shaken by sorrow 
and anxiety. Oppianicus recommended 
to her the assistance of a physician of 
whose skill he professed to have had expe- 
rience. Dinea declined his advice, and 
sent for another doctor from Ancona, 
whom Oppianicus had some difficuity in 
gaining over to his purpose. He suc- 
ceeded at last, however, with a bribe of 
four thousand pounds, and the unfortunate 
woman was poisoned. LBefore she died 
she, too, made a will; but Oppianicus de- 
stroyed it. His agents in the north sent 
him word that his work had been success- ° 
fully done. Marcus Aurius had been 
found and killed, and all traces were de- 
stroyed by which his fate could be discov- 
ered. Oppianicus at once divorced his 
present wife, married Magia, and took 
possession of the estates in her name. 

He had played his cards skilfully ; but 
again, as with his adventure at Rome, 
without having succeeded perfectly in 
averting suspicion from himself. Many 
eyes, no doubt, were watching him. The 
Larinates could not see with complaisance 
the entire disappearance of one of their 
most honored families, and the Aurian 
estates passing into the hands of a blem- 
ished and bankrupt adherent of the oli- 
garchic faction. The messengers sent by 
Dinea reported that they could not dis- 
cover Marcus Aurius; but they had found 
that secret efforts had been made to baffle 
them. They had ascertained that Oppi- 
anicus had been concerned in those efforts, 
and they wrote to Larino, charging him 
with foul play. Dinea being dead, the iet- 
ters were taken to the nearest relative of 
the family, Aurius Melinus. 

This Aurius Melinus’ had already ap- 
peared before the Larinate public in a not 
very creditable manner. Soon after the 
death of her father. he had married Clu- 
entia, daughter of the widow Sassia, and 
sister of Aulus Cluentius Avitus. Sassia, 
who was a licentious, unprincipled woman, 
became enamored of her son-in-law. Un- 
der the ancient Roman law, the marriage 
tie had been as indissoludle as in the 
strictest Christian community. But the 
restraint of marriage, like every other 
check on the individual will, had gone 
down before the progress of democracy. 
To divorce a wife was now as easy as to 
change adress. The closest affinity was 
no longer an obstacle to a new connection. 
Sassia succeeded in enchanting her son- 
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in-law. The daughter was divorced, and 
the mother was installed in her place. 
Public opinion, though degenerate, was 
not entirely corrupted. The world of 
Larino considered itself outraged by what 
it still regarded as incest. Aulus Cluen- 
tius, the son, took his mother’s conduct so 
much to heart that he refused to see either 
her or her husband, and the domestic 
scandal had created almost as much agita- 
tion as the tragedy of Dinea and her chil- 
dren. ‘The two vicious streams were now 
to unite. Aurius Melinus, perhaps to re- 
cover the esteem of his fellow-citizens, 
put himself forward to demand justice 
against the murderers of hiskinsmen. He 
called a public meeting; he read aloud in 
the assembly the letters from the north 
denouncing Oppianicus. He demanded 
an immediate investigation. If his cousin 
Marcus was no longer alive, he charged 
Oppianicus with having assassinated him. 
Suspicions already rife turned to cer- 
tainty. The people rose. They rushed 
to Oppianicus’s house to seize and tear 
him in pieces. Exceptional villains ap- 
pear at times to be the special care of 
Providence, as if they hada work given 
them to do and might not perish till it was 
accomplished. Oppianicus had fled; and 
unhappily a political revolution had not 
only provided him with a sure refuge, but 
with means yet more fatal of adding to his 
crimes. While Sylla was fighting Mithri- 
dates in Asia, Marius had returned toa 
seventh consulship, and the democracy 
had enjoyed a brief and sanguinary tri- 
umph; but Marius was dead, and Sylla 
had returned a conqueror, and the name 
of every eminent advocate of popular 
rights was now entered on a proscription 
list. Sylla’s lieutenant, Quintus Metellus, 
was encamped not far from Larino. Op- 
pianicus threw himself on Metelkus’s pro- 
tection, representing himself, perhaps, as 
the victim of a popular commotion. Me- 
tellus sent him on to the dictator, and 
from Sylla he received a commission to 
purge Larino of its suspected citizens, to 
remove the magistrates, and to execute 
every one who had been connected with 
the Marian faction. In the haste of the 
time he was allowed to draw the list of 
the proscribed himself, and to enter upon 
it both his open enemies and the accom- 
plices of his crimes, whose too intimate 
acquaintance with him he had reason to 
fear. Aurius Melinus perished, and every 
remaining member of the Aurian kindred. 
Sextus Vibrius perished, who had been 
his instrument in hiding the traces of Mar- 
cus Aurius and murderinghim. The pro- 





scribed were seized and killed without 
being allowed to speak; and thus at one 
blow Oppianicus was able to rid himself 
of every one whose vengeance he had to 
fear, and of the only witness by whom the 
worst of his crimes could be brought home 
to him. 

For his services to Sylla he was prob- 
ably rewarded further out of the estates of 
his victims, and by a series of enormous 
crimes, which even in that bad time it is 
to be hoped could not be easily paralleled, 
he had become the most opulent and most 
powerful citizen of his native town. 

Oppianicus had obtained all that he had 
desired, but he found, as all mortals find, 
that the enjoyment had been in the pur- 
suit — that the prize when won still failed 
to give perfect satisfaction. Happiness 
was still flying before him, almost withia 
his grasp, but still eluding it. Perhaps 
the murder of her husband, her mother, 
and her brothers, may have sate uneasily 
upon Magia. At any rate he had grown 
weary of Magia. She too was now cleared 
away, to make room for a more suitable 
companion. On the death of Aurius Me- 
linus, Sassia was again a widow, and Op- 
pianicus became a suitor for her hand. It 
was true that he had killed her husband, 
but he swore, like Richard, that he had 
done it “to help her to a better husband.” 
It was Sassia’s “heavenly face” which 
had set him on, and Sassia listened, not 
unfavorably. There were difficulties, how- 
ever, which had first tobe removed. Sas- 
sia was rich, and’in a position to make 
conditions. Oppianicus had three chil- 
dren, whose mothers she may have dis- 
liked, or whom she expected that she 
would find in her way. She was willing 
to tolerate the eldest, who bore his father’s 
name, but she refused to marry him till 
the two little ones had been removed. 

The horrible woman was showing her- 
self a suitable mate for Oppianicus. Her 
wealth, her person, perhaps this last proof 
of the hardiness of her disposition, de- 
termined him to secure her on her own 
terms. One of his little boys was being 
brought up with his mother at Theano. 
He sent for the child to Larino. In the 
night it was taken iil and died, and to pre- 
vent enquiry into the manner of its death, 
the body was burnt before dawn the next 
morning. Two days after the other little 
boy dieJ with as mysterious suddenness ; 
and Sassia became Oppianicus’s wife. 

These fresh atrocities could not be per- 
petrated without notice. The people of 
Larino shuddered and muttered. They 
could not challenge the favorite of Sylla, 
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the chief magistrate of the town, who had 
the local authority in his hands and the 
confidence of the dictator at Rome; but 
they shrank from contact with him. They 
avoided both him and his wife as if they 
had the plague. Young Cluentius espe- 
cially held aloof from his mother more 
sternly than ever, and would neither speak 
to her nor see her. 

At length Sylla died ; the middle classes 
through Italy drew their breath freely 
again, and at Larino as elsewhere the peo- 
ple could venture tv make their voices 
heard. There was in the town an ancient 
and venerable coilege of priests of Mars, 
a sort of cathedral chapter. The priests 
had obtained the Roman franchise as a 
result of the Italian war. It had been 
confirmed to them by Marius. It had 
been taken away again by Sylla. And 
now that Sylla was gone, a deputation 
from the town was sent to the senate to 
petition forits restoration. With this dep- 
utation, as one of its members, went young 
Aulus Cluentius, who was. then acquiring 
fame as a public speaker, and he soon at- 
tracted notice at Rome by his vindication 
of the rights of the chapter. Oppianicus, 
who had been Sylla’s instrument in carry- 
ing out the disfranchisemcnt in Larino, 
had his own good reasons for dreading to 
see his work overthrown. With the res- 
toration of political liberty municipal self- 
government would be restored along with 
it. He feared Cluentius on personal 
grounds as well as political. He saw in 
him his future accuser, and he had a fur- 
ther motive of another kind for wishing to 
destroy him. Cluentius had not yet made 
his will, for he would not leave his fortune 
to his mother, and he could not bring 
himself to make a disposition in which 
her name should not be mentioned. In 
the absence of a will she was his heir at 
law. It was but one more murder and 
Oppianicus would at once quit himself of 
a dangerous antagonist, gratify his wife, 
and add the lands of the Cluentii to the 
vast estates which he had accumulated 
already. 

Cluentius was out of health. Cleophan- 
tus, the physician by whom he was attend- 
ed, was a man of eminence and character, 
whom it was unsafe to approach by the 
means which he had used so successfully 
in the poisoning of Dinea. But Cleophan- 
tus had a slave who worked in his labora- 
tory whom Oppianicus calculated on find- 
ing corruptible, and the assistant by whom 
medicines are made up is in such cases as 
useful as his principal. He did not think 


it prudent to appear in person, but a pa- 
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trician friend, one of the Fabricii, under- 
took the business for him; and Fabricius 
felt his way with the slave through his 
freedman Scamander. 

Villains have an instinct for recognizing 
one another, and rarely make mistakes in 
the character of the persons whom they 
address. The necessary tact, however, 
was wanting to Scamander; and in the 
class of wretches who were bought like 
sheep in the market, and might be flung 
at pleasure into the fish-ponds to feed the 
aristocrats’ lampreys, a degree of virtue 
was found at last, which was to bring Op- 
pianicus’s atrociies toa close. Diogenes 
—-so the slave was called —received 
Scamander’s overtures with apparent ac- 
quiescence. He listened, drew Scaman- 
der on to reveal the name of his employ- 
ers, and then whispered the story to his 
master. Cleophantus carried it to Cluen- 
tius. An honest senator, Marcus Bibrius, 
was taken into counsel; and it was agreed 
that Oppianicus should be played with till 
he had committed himself, when punish- 
ment could at last overtake him. Diog- 
enes kept up his correspondence with 
Scamander, and promised to administer 
the poison as soon as he was provided 
with materials. It was arranged that 
Cluentius should purchase Diogenes, that 
he might have a skilled attendant to wait 
upon him in his illness. The conspiracy 
would then be carried on under Cluentius’s 
own roof, where the proceedings could be 
conveniently watched, and conversations 
be overheard. Oppianicus was outma- 
neeuvred at last. Both he and Fabricius 
were tempted to betray themselves. The 
poison was conveyed to Diogenes; the 
money which was to pay for the murder 
was brought to him, and received in the 
presence of concealed witnesses. The 
criminals were caught red-handed, without 
room for denial or concealment, They 
were seized and denounced, and brought 
to immediate trial. 

Horrible crimes have, unfortunately, 
been so frequent in this world that the 
have no permanent interest for us; and, 
unless they have been embalmed in poetry, 
or are preserved by the exceptional 
genius of accomplished historians, the 
memory of them rarely survives a single 
generation. The tragedies of Larino 
would have passed into oblivion with the 
lives of those who had witnessed and 
shuddered at them. Posterity, if it cared 
to recollect, would have had their curi- 
osity and their sense of justice satisfied if 
they could have learned that the chief vil- 
lain was detected and punished at last; 
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and to revive an interest in a detailed chap- 
ter of human wickedness after nearly two 
thousand years would have been alike 
superfluous and impossible. The story, 
however now assumes features of deeper 
importance. Oppianicus and his victims 
are nothing to us. The rise and fall of 
the Roman commonwealth is of undying 
consequence to the political student; and 
other thousands of years will still have to 
pass before we shall cease to study the 
most minute particulars which will inter- 
pret to us so remarkable a phenomenon. 
The judicial investigation into the crimes 
of Oppianicus was to form an illustration 
of the incurable corruption of the Roman 
senate; and that senate’s most brilliant 
member — better known to English school- 
boys than the most distinguished modern 
classic ¢(Kikero they now call him; but we 
are too old to learn the new nomenclature) 
— was to be the principal instrument in 
exposing it. 

Criminal trials at Rome were conducted 
before a body of judges or jurymen, the 
selection of whom had been one of the 
chief subjects of contention during the 
recent political struggles. The privileged 
orders affected to fear that justice would 
be degraded if the administration of it was 
extended to persons who were incompe- 
tent for so honorable an office. The peo- 
ple complained that their lives and prop- 
erties were unsafe in the hands of proud, 
extravagant, and cruel aristocrats. The 
senators declared that if members of their 
own order had not been always pure, the 
middle classes would be found immeas- 
urably worse. The middle classes, with- 
out laying claims to superior virtue, pro- 
tested that the senators had already de- 
scended to the lowest depths of the abyss 
of dishonesty. 

That the office of a judge, at any rate, 
might be made one of the most lucrative 
situations which the State had to offer 
was made apparent in a prosecution which 
happened about the same time of the praetor 
Verres for the plunder of Sicily. In the 
trial of Verres it was proved that the gov- 
ernor of a Roman province under the 
republic looked on his period of office as 
an opportunity of making his fortune by 
extortion and the public sale of justice. 
To be successful, he must carry off three 
times as much booty as he expected to be 
allowed to retain. A third had to be be- 
stowed in buying the good-will of the con- 
suls, tribunes, and other magistrates; a 
third in corrupting the juries, when he was 
called to account by the pillaged provin- 
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cials; the remaining part only he might 
calculate on keeping for himself. 

The court which was to try the case of 
the Larinates was composed of thirty-two 
senators. Cains Gracchus had granted 
the jury-right to the equites; but it had 
again been taken from them by Syjlla. 
The judges were now exclusively patri- 
cians, the purest blood of which Rome 
had to boast. Scamander, Fabricius, 
and Oppianicus were indicted successively 
for conspiring the murder of Cluentius. 
The prisoners were tried separately. 
Though rumor had caught hold of some 
features of the story, the circumstances 
were generally unknown. Oppianicus, 
through his wealth and connections, had 
secured powerful patrons; and Cicero, 
who rarely took part in prosecutions, was 
retained in the first instance to defend 
Scamander. 

Publius Canutius opened the case for 
Cluentius ; and Cicero, though he exerted 
himself to the utmost, very soon discov- 
ered that he had a bad cause. The evi- 
dence. was absolutely conclusive. Sca- 
mander was condemned and Fabricius 
was brought to the bar. Cicero withdrew 
from the case and contented himself with 
watching it. Fabricius’s brother, Cepa- 
sius, took his place as advocate ; but with 
no better success. Fabricius, too, was 
convicted, but with a slight difference in 
the form of the result. A unanimous ver- 
dict was given against Scamander; a sin- 
gle senator, called Stalenus, voted for the 
acquittal of Fabricius. There was no 
more doubt of his guilt than of his freed- 
man’s. The evidence against them both 
was the same. Stalenus had not been 
bribed, for Fabricius was poor; but he 
intended to intimate to the rich Oppiani- 
cus that he was open to an arrangement 
when his own turn should come on. 

Stalenus was a man of consequence. 
He had been questor, and aspired to the 
higher offices of State. He had obtained 
some notoriety in a recent civil case in 
which one of the parties was a certain 
Safinius Atella. Safinius had the worst 
of the argument, and Stalenus had boasted 
that fora round sum of money he could 
purchase a verdict notwithstanding. The 
money was given to him, but Safinius lost 
his cause, and ill-natured persons had 
whispered that Stalenus had kept it for 
himself. Such a transaction, however, if 
successful and undetected, might pass fora 
stroke of cleverness. At all events the 
suspicions attached to it had not inter- 
fered with the further employment of this 
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ingenious young nobleman. He _ was 
merely observed, and anything singular in 
his conduct was set down to its right 
motive. 

Oppianicus’s case might well be consid- 
ered desperate. Scamander and Fabricius 
had been accessories only to a single at- 
tempt at murder. The past history of 
Oppianicus had probably been alluded to 
generally in the preliminary trials. He 
would stand at the baran object of general 
abhorrence for various other enormities, 
and the proofs which had been sufficient 
to condemn his accomplices would tell 
with tenfold force against their instiga- 
tor, whose past career had been so dark. 
In the vote of Stalenus only some glimmer 
of hope remained. The court adjourned 
fora few days. In the interval Oppiani- 
cus made Stalenus’s acquaintance, and 
they soon understood one another. Sta- 
lenus told him frankly that his situation 
was a difficult one, and would probably be 
expensive. The judges who had con- 
demned the other prisoners would com- 
mit manifest perjury if they acquitted 
Oppianicus. Public feeling being excited, 
they would be exposed to general oppro- 
brium, and they would require to be well 
paid for their services. Still, however, he 
thought it might be managed. He knew 
his men, and he considered that he could 
secure fifteen votes out of the thirty-two, 
which in addition to his own would be suf- 
ficient. Money only was necessary: each 
vote would require 400/. 

Oppianicus’s fortune would be of little 
use to him if he was convicted. Being a 
Roman citizen, he was not liable to a sen- 
tence of death from a criminal court, but 
exile and a fine amounting nearly to con- 
fiscation were as bad or possibly worse. 
He assented to Stalenus’s terms, and paid 
into his hands 6,400/. 

It was understood by this time that a 
negotiation with the prisoner was going 
forward. Stalenus had felt his way, drop- 
ping hints here and there in whatever 
quarter they were likely to be operative, 
and at length the corruptible fifteen had 
given conditional assurances that they 
might be relied on. But the terms, as he 
expected, were high; very little would be 
left for himself; and he began to reflect 
that with perfect safety he might keep the 
whole of it. The honest part of the 
jury would, he thought, undoubtedly vote 
for a conviction. Those who had agreed 


to sell their consciences would be so angry 
if they were now disappointed that he 
might count on them with equal certainty, 
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| and it would be in vain that after a verdict 
/of guilty such a wretch as Oppianicus 
would appeal to public opinion. No one 
would believe him, no one would pity him. 
Thus the night before the trial came on he 
informed his friends upon the jury that 
Oppianicus had changed his mind, and 
that no money was forthcoming. They 
were as exasperated as he hoped to find 
them. He was himself not suspected, and 
they met the next day in court with a most 
virtuous resolution that justice should not 
be baulked of its object. 

The voting in a Roman trial was either 
open or secret, as the court might decide 
for itself. Oppianicus not relying too per- 
fectly on his friends, and anxious not to 
be cheated of the wares for which he had 
paid, demanded that each judge should 
give his verdict by word of mouth. The 
tribune Quinctius, who was secretly his 
friend, supported him, and his request was 
agreed to. Every one was aware that 
there had been bribery, and the members 
of the jury who were open to bribes were 
generally well known. It was, of course, 
assumed that they would vote for an ac- 
quittal, and Stalenus and his friends were 
observed with contemptuous curiosity, but 
without a doubt of what their judgment 
would be. 

It happened that Stalenus was the first 
to vote, and two of his intimate associates 
were the second and third. To the aston- 
ishment of every one, all three without the 
slightest hesitation voted guilty. The rest 
of the judges, or rather the respectable 
portion of them, were utterly bewildered. 
The theory of corruption implies that men 
who take bribes will generally fulfil their 
contract, nor again do men usually take 
bribes to vote according to their real con- 
victions. They were assured that Stalenus 
had been corrupted to give a false verdict. 
They thought he had been corrupted by 
Oppianicus; but he had voted against Op- 
pianicus; he had voted for Cluentius, — 
therefore it seemed he must have been 
bribed for Cluentius, and Oppianicus might 
be innocent after all. Thus argued the 
outside public almost universally, having 
heard the story but imperfectly. Thus 
argued even a section of the judges them- 
selves, and in their confusion five of the 
more honest of them actually voted for 
Oppianicus’s acquittal, The larger num- 
ber concluded at last that they must go by 
the evidence. Stalenus and his friends 
might have taken money from Cluentius. 
Cluentius might have been afraid to trust 
himself entirely to the justice of his cause. 
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But corruption could not alter the truth. 
Oppianicus was unquestionably guilty, and 
he was condemned by a large majority. 

He for his part was banished, clamoring 
that he was betrayed, but unable, as Sta- 
lenus expected, to obtain a remission of 
his sentence. In modern eyes such a 
punishment was immeasurably too lenient. 
To a Roman who wanted courage to end 
his misfortunes with his own hand, exile 
was held to be the most terrible of calam- 
ities. Czesar pleaded against the execu- 
tion of the accomplices of Catiline, that 
death ended all things. He would have 
them live and suffer. “ Life,” said Cicero 
on the present occasion, “ was worse than 
death to Oppianicus. No one believed 
any longer the old wives’ fable of Tartarus. 
Death would be but a happy release to 
him.” He left Rome to wander about 
Italy, as if marked with acurse. Sassia 
followed him to torment him with her re- 
proaches and infidelities. One day as he 
was riding his horse threw him. He was 
mortally injured and died. 

‘So ended Oppianicus: So, however, did 
not end the consequences of his various 
villanies. Political passions were again 
rising. The people in Rome and out of it 
were clamoring to the skies against the 
iniquities of the senate. The story went 
abroad that a senatorial jury had again 
been bribed; and being without detailed 
knowledge of the case, the Roman popu- 
lace rushed naturally to the conclusion that 
an innocent man had been condemned. 
Oppianicus had protested against the ver- 
dict, and had denounced his judges. It 
was enough. The verdict was indisputa- 
bly corrupt, and a corrupt verdict, as a 
matter of course, must be a false verdict. 

Quinctius the tribune, Oppianicus’s 
friend, encouraged the agitation. It was 
an opportunity not to be neglected of 
bringing the senate intodisrepute. Thrice 
he harangued the general assembly in 
the Forum. He insisted that the degraded 
patricians should be stripped once more 
of the privileges which they abused. Clu- 
entius’s name became a byword. He who 
in his humble way had been the cham- 
pion of his own townspeople was identi- 
fied with the hated senatorial monopoly. 
So furious were the people that for eight 
years, Cicero says, they would not so much 
as listen to a word that could be said fdr 
him. They were not contented with 
words. Every senator who had voted for 
Oppianicus’s condemnation was_prose- 
cuted under the jury laws. Some were 
fined, some were expelled from the senate 
by the censors. One of them, Caius Eg- 
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natius, was disinherited by his father. The 
senate itself was invited to condemn its 
own members. Not daring to refuse, the 
senate saved its conscience by a wise gen- 
erality, and passed a resolution that any 
person or persons who had been instru- 
mental in corrupting public justice had 
been guilty of a serious offence. Finally 
Cluentius himself was brought to trial, 
and so hot was public feeling against him 
that Cicero was obliged to confine his de- 
fence to a legal technicality. The law, he 
said, was for the restraint of corruption in 
the juries. The juries under Sylla’s con- 
stitution could consist of senators only, 
and Cluentius being an eques, the law 
could not touch him. 

Gradually the outcry died away, melting 
into the general stream of indignation 
which in a few years swept away the con- 
stitution, and under new forms mace jus- 
tice possible again. But the final act of 
the Cluentian drama had still to be played 
out. Again Cluentius was to appear be- 
fore a tribunal of Roman judges. Again 
Cicero was to defend him —no longer 
under a quibble, but on the merits of the 
whole case, into which at last it was possi- 
ble to enter. 

From the speech which Cicero delivered 
on this occasion we have gathered our 
story. It is not a favorable specimen of 
his oratorical power. There is no connec- 
tion in the events. There is no order of 
time. Weare hurried from date to date, 
from place to place. The same person is 
described under different names; the 
same incident in different words. The re- 
sult is a mass of threads so knotted, 
twisted, and entangled that only patient 
labor can sort them out into intelligible 
arrangement. 

What Cicero lacks in method, however, 
he makes up in earnestness. He was evi- 
dently supremely affected by the combina- 
tion of atrocities and misunderstandings 
by which an innocent, well-deserving man 
was likely to be overwhelmed. 

The various lovers of Sassia had been 
either murdered or had died, or had de- 
serted her. She had lost much of her ill- 
gained fortunes. She had grown too old 
for the further indulgence of her pleasant 
vices. One desire alone remained, and 
had devoured the rest —a desire for re- 
venge upon Cluentius. In the prejudiced 
condition of public feeling at Rome any 
wild accusation against him might be 
expected to obtain a hearing. Having 
escaped the prosecution for the bribery of 
the judges, he was charged with having 
murdered one of his friends, whose prop- 
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erty he hoped to inherit. The attempt 
was clumsy and it failed. The friend was 
proved to have died where Cluentius could 
have had no access to him; anda nephew, 
and not Cluentius, was his heir. The 
next accusation was of having tried to 
poison the surviving son of Oppianicus. 
Cluentius and the younger Oppianicus had 
been together at a festival at Larino. An- 
other youth who was also present there 
had died a few days later, and it was 
alleged that he had drunk by mistake from 
a cup which had been prepared for Sassia’s 
stepson. But again the evidence broke 
down. There was no proof that the death 
was caused by poison, or that Cluentius 
was in any way connected with it. 

The accursed woman, though twice 
baffled, would not abandon her object. 
In both instances proof of malice had 
been wanting. Cluentius had no object 
in perpetrating either of the crimes of 
which she had accused him. If he had 
no grudge against the young Oppianicus, 
however, he had undoubtedly hated his 
father, and she professed to have discov- 
ered that the father had not died, as had 
been reported, by the fall from his horse, 
but had been poisoned by a cake which 
had been administered to him at Cluen- 
tius’s instigation. The method in which 
Sassia went to work to make out her case 
throws a fresh and hideous light on the 
Roman administration of justice in the 
last days of liberty. She produced two 
witnesses who were both slaves. To one 
of them, Nicostratus, a Greek, she owed 
an old grudge. He had belonged to Op- 
pianicus the elder, and had revealed cer- 
tain infidelities of hers which had led to 
inconvenience. The other, Strato, was the 
slave of a doctor who had attended Oppi- 
anicus after hisaccident. Since neither of 
these men were willing to say what she 
required them to say of their own accord, 
she demanded according to custom that 
they should be tortured. The Roman 
law did not acknowledge any rights in 
these human chattels: a slave on the day 
of his bondage ceased to be a man. Ni- 
costratus and Strato were racked till the 
executioners were weary, but nothing 
could be extracted from them. A distin- 
guished advocate who was present, and 
was not insensible to pity, said that the 
slaves were being tortured not to make 
them tell the truth, but to make them lie. 
The court took the same view, and they 
were released. 

Once more Sassia was defeated, but 
she waited her opportunity. Three years 


later, the orator Hortensius, a general pro- 
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tector of rogues, was elected to the con- 
sulate. The vindictiveness with which 
she had come forward as the prosecutrix 
of her own son had injured her cause. 
She made one more effort, and this time 
she prevailed on the young Oppianicus, 
who had meanwhile married her daughter, 
to appear in her place. She had pur- 
chased Strato after his escape from the 
torture, and had power of life and death 
over him. He had murdered a fellow- 
slave; and it was alleged that when he 
confessed to this crime, he had confessed 
to the other also. He was crucified, and 
to prevent his telling inconvenient truths 
upon the cross, his tongue was cut out 
before he was nailed upon it. On the 
strength of his pretended deposition, a 
criminal process was once more instituted 
against Cluentius before a Roman jury. 
The story had by this time become so no- 
torious, and the indignation of the prov- 
inces had been so deeply roused, that dep- 
utations from every town in the south of 
Italy came to the capital to bear witness 
in Cluentius’s favor. How the trial ended 
is unknown. It may be hoped that he 
was acquitted — but it isuncertain. Inno- 
cent men have suffered by millions in this 
world. As many guilty wretches have 
escaped, and scemed to triumph; but the 
vengeance which follows upon evil acts 
does not sleep because individuals are 
wronged. The penalty is exacted to the 
last farthing from the community which 
permits injustice to be done. And the 
republican commonwealth of Rome was 
fast filling the measure of its iniquities. 
In another half-century perjured juries 
and corrupted magistrates had finished 
their work; the world could endure them 
no longer, and the free institutions which 
had been the admiration of mankind were 
buried under the throne of the Caesars. 
J. A. FROUDE. 


From The Spectator. 
A DRIVE IN DEVONSHIRE. 


LyME REGIs is a precipitous place, and 
associated with precipitate people. Its 
principal street seems, as Miss Austen 
says, to hurry down into the water; the 
cliffs in the neighborhood are fertile in 
landslips; indeed, much of the shore is 
now a lovely wilderness of crumbled cliff, 
overgrown with the finest sward, and ferns, 
and shrubs. It was at Lyme that Mon- 
mouth landed when he hurried into his 
premature revolution; and at Lyme that 
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Louisa Musgrove, in Miss Austen’s novel, 
when intending to jump into the arms of 
Captain Wentworth, fell almost lifeless at 
the feet of Captain Benwick, and by con- 
senting to console the latter for his recent 
grief, set the former free to return to his 
allegiance to Anne Elliot. Macaulay 
speaks of the town as a “small knot of 
steep and narrow alleys, lying on a coast, 
wild, rocky, and beaten by a stormy sea,” 
— not, I think, a very happy description, for 
on the whole Lyme is contained in its single 
street, which, though as steep as a street can 
be without spilling its inhabitants into the 
water, is wide, bright, and picturesque. I 
wonder where exactly it was that Mon- 
mouth landed, drew his sword, and kneeled 
to thank God “for having preserved the 
friends of liberty and pure religion from 
the perils of the sea,” before “leading 
them over the cliffs into the town.” It can 
hardly have been on the side of Pinney, 
for the cliffs there are too steep. Can it 
have been in pretty little Charmouth, where 
the Char bends and wriggles about till it 
can find a channel through the shelving 
and mounded beach into the sea, and 
where a great break in the line of cliffs 
opens out the green uplands and wooded 
slopes of Wootton, through which the 
pretty stream bubbles away so pleasantly ? 
I wonder why Monmouth did not land at 
the Cobb itself, which, according to Ma- 
caulay, is as old as the Plantagenets, though 
since Monmouth’s time, and even, I take 
it, since Miss Austen’s, that picturesquely 
curving breakwater has been rendered con- 
siderably more solid and convenient. Per- 
haps he wanted to marshal his men before 
he tried the temper of the town, enthusi- 
astic as it is said to have been in his cause. 
For us, we did not turn a single thought 
on Mo.mouth and his ill-fated precipitate- 
ness; we were thinking too much of that 
other bit of precipitateness, belonging to 
the realm of fiction, instead of that of his- 
tory, and therefore so much easier to real- 
ize, invented by the skilful novelist, not 
only for the purpose of smoothing the way 
to her pleasantest heroine’s happiness, but 
also in order to set off the mild and pen- 
sive beauty of that heroine’s certainly not 
too impetuous character. Were we, per- 
haps, in the very room where the Upper- 
cross party’s merriment attracted the envy 
of Mr. Elliot — the unknown and unknow- 
ing cousin—as he sat alone, wishing he 
had any excuse for making their acquaint- 
ance? Here, at any rate, as we turned the 
corner of the street ‘to the beach, was the 
very spot where Mr. Elliot’s glance of ad- 
miration at Anne, as she returned glowing 
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from her windy November morning’s walk, 
revived Captain Wentworth’s old ardor of 
feeling, and prepared the way for his re- 
turn to his senses. Here, too, were the 
Assembly Rooms, which the Musgrove 
party naturally found lifeless in Novem- 
ber, and which appeared, as far as we 
could see, equally lifeless in August, also. 
Here, again, it was that Captain Benwick 
came flying by to fetch the surgeon for the 
insensible Louisa. And here, surely, close 
on the Cobb, was that very minute house 
of Captain Harville’s which his ingenuity 
fitted with all sorts of contrivances to 
make up for the smallness of the space 
and the deficiences of the lodging-house 
furniture. Indeed, some of those contriv- 
ances appeared to be extant still. We 
half expected to meet the very party on 
the Cobb, forgetting that Anne Elliot —I 
should say, Mrs. Wentworth, that “too 
good, too excellent creature,” as she is 
called by her lover in the soberly passion- 
ate language of the beginning of the cen- 
tury — must, if still living, be eighty-seven 
this year, and her husband well on into the 
nineties, while even Louisa, now Mrs. 
Benwick, if indeed her constitution has 
survived so long that shock which, long 
after her convalescence, made her “start 
and wriggle like a young dabchick” when- 
ever adoor banged, is at least fourscore. 
Indeed, those small children who take such 
pleasure in finding all the possible ways of 
ascending and descending between the 
upper and lower Cobb cannot possibly be 
more nearly related to these antique hero- 
ines than as grandchildren or great-grand- 
children. And if that rather commonplace 
lady, who sits at the very end of the Cobb, 
gazing at the now discolored and rising 
sea, is Mrs. Benwick’s daughter, already 
past middle age, recalling the story of her 
mother’s accident and the change it made 
in her destiny, there is in her certainly 
more of the solid Musgrove than of the 
romantic temperament of the father who 
loved to quote Byronic addresses to the 
dark-blue waves. It is, indeed, but too 
certain that, if all the actors in that little 
tragicomedy had been as real as they are 
easily realized, they would most likely be- 
fore this have made their bow and final 
exeunt, like the woman to whose delicate 
genius they owe their curiously strong 
hold on our imaginations. We, unfor- 
tunately, had no similar adventures. Per- 
haps fer us the time, even for Miss Aus- 
ten’s mild romance, is past. But when, in 
a glorious August night, we turned the 
corner where Anne Elliot’s beauty gained 
the admiring glances of her cousin and 
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Captain Wentworth, and were suddenly 
met full in the face by the “long glory” 
of the autumn moon shining down the 
sea, and little Billie, gently waving his yel- 
low tail,—itself apparently a sheaf of 
moonbeams,— stood studying the glitter- 
ing line which terminated so picturesquely 
in himself, I know that admiring glances 
were bent upon him, which might well 
have rivalled the fervor of Mr. Elliot’s or 
Captain Wentworth’s glance at the heroine 
of “ Persuasion.” The genius of Land- 
seer would have needed the aid of the 
genius of Turner properly to render the 
scene. A young friend of mine, an artist, 
who will yet make his power felt in the 
world of art, assures me that there can be 
no genuine picture without a “human in- 
terest” at the centre of it. Would nota 
canine interest do? Certainly it seemed 
to me that that long shaft of light which 
led up to little Lillie, was a fit subject for 
the grandest art. 

There is tolerably good evidence that 
the scenery of Lyme had made more im- 
pression on Miss Austen’s imagination 
than that of any other part of England 
known to her. She speaks of the wilder- 
ness of fern, and rock, and tree among the 
ruined cliffs between Lyme and Pinney — 
the great landslip beyond had not hap- 
peaed in her time —with something like 
rapture, a state of mind which, to her 
sober though vivid nature, was as rare as 
it must have been delightful. Indeed, 
those were not the days of popular devo- 
tion to natural beauty. Wordsworth was 
only beginning to educate the English im- 
agination; Ruskin was not yet; and the 
religion of natural beauty was in its in- 
fancy; Miss Austen herself does not, I 
think, give us a single bit of fine scenery- 
painting in all her novels. But she does 
go out of her way for the space of a sin- 
gle page to indulge in a sort of reverie of 
delight over the loveliness of Lyme and 
its neighborhood, though she does not de- 
scribe it; and I think she must have felt 
the latent poetry in her so far stirred by 
the deep-blue seas and crumbling cliffs of 
Lyme, as to make it seem to hera specially 
fit scene in which to place that final triumph 
of the affections over a cold and worldly 
prudence which is the subject of “ Per- 
suasion.” 
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From The Spectator. 
DOLLS. 


Tue “ dead season,” when we have the 
most beautiful days of the whole year, and 
the parks and Kensington Gardens are 
revelations of unsuspected loveliness, 
offers a favorable opportunity for indul- 
ging in the harmless pastime of looking in 
at shop-windows, which no one would con- 
fess to having time to do at livelier epochs, 
and so studying the smaller arts and indus- 
tries. The magnificent objects of com- 
merce are, for the most part, in eclipse; 
even the “ great bargains ” have had their 
day; modzs are modestly represented by 
dubious articles which have not taken 
during the season, and are stragglingly 
paraded for the ensnarement of inexpe- 
rienced provincials. Fanciful adjuncts to 
dress which no woman of fashion would 
have been seen without six months ago, 
or would dream of wearing now, are dis- 
played with the ostentation of a final effort ; 
and the coming season is heralded by a 
tempting exhibition of furs and flannel, 
whereby bargain-hunters are persuaded 
that winter goods are to be had ever so 
much more cheaply by being purchased 
before anybody requires them. These 
features of the “dead season ” one passes 
by and reasons not upon. But now is the 
time to inspect the shops in which the 
wonderful things which nobody can possi- 
bly want are sold,—the mysterious cut- 
lery, including complicated machines for 
doing the simplest things ; the cheap jew- 
ellery, where every conceivable vagary of 
bad taste is indulged in the article of 
brooches, and the multitude of second- 
hand silver watches implies either a gen- 
eral “depression,” or promotion to gold 
on a large scale; the minor 6réc-a-brac, 
among which ancient spoons and the 
chimney candlesticks of former days figure 
largely, and real live snuffers and their 
trays may be found; the ugly and expen- 
sive fancy-work which never cheats any- 
body into the belief that the impossible 
patterns are worked at home; and the 
amazing stationery, whose arrangement 
has become quite a competitive art. Most 
fascinating of all are the toy-shops, — not 
the very grand toy-shops, the splendid 
“ emporiums” in which every useless lux- 
ury and costly device of the day are repro- 
duced in miniature for the children of this 
generation, who are above being amused 
by Jack-in-the-box, and who, having doubts 
on the deluge at the age at which their 
grandparents sucked the paint off the long 
coats of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, regard 
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regard Noah’s ark with indifference, but the 
smaller shops, where the stock is limited 
to the reasonable requirements of the chil- 
dren of the masses, and to some in partic- 
ular, where the line is drawn at dolls. 

To the mind given to hasty generaliza- 
tion, dolls are apt to appear monotonous, 
possibly inane; but what a mistaken no- 
tion that is, it needs only inspection of a 
good stock of them, and inquiry into the 
method of their production, to be con- 
vinced. The autumn lounger who cannot 
be attracted by a doll-shop must be hard 
to please and of restricted sympathies, for 
it is a world in little, and represents soci- 
ety not only in its simplest elements, but 
in its complicated forms and varieties. 
There is, indeed, a deficiency in masculine 
interest; only in French doll-shops are 
“ Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé” impartially 
represented; in ours, gentlemen dolls are 
few and unattached; mothers and children 
have the shelves and the window-fronts 
all to themselves, and occupy them in 
a variety undreamed of by the doll-buy- 
ing world when the mothers of the pres- 
ent day played with dolls, and those 
works of art, as deficient in “ outline ” as 
Mr. Mantalini’s countess, were fashioned 
with a serene disregard to anatomy which 
even gutta-percha would be ashamed of 
now. Where is the Dutch doll of those 
vanished ages, whose unassuming joints 
worked on the principle of the axle, and 
whose stomach was as flat as those of the 
most unpleasant of Sir Samuel Baker’s 
clients on the White Nile? Where are 
the dolls with red dabs for mouths, and 
bodies composed of one thick pink-kid 
sausage, terminating in two thin pink-kid 
sausages (say, a Lyons and two Cam- 
bridge), with their ends shaped to the fine- 
ness of the feet of Miss Knag’s mamma, 
as mentioned in the annals of Kate Nick- 
leby’s fortunes? They are no more to be 
seen, not even in the humblest shops; 
they have vanished, with that zoological 
nondescript, a short barrel on four upright 
pegs, with a fragment of fur nailed at one 
end, and red wafers stuck all over its sur- 
face, which was last seen in the hands of 
Mr. Toole, when, as Caleb Plummer, he 
pathetically declares that “it is as natural 
as he can make it for sixpence.” 

Modestly attired in silver paper, and 
curiously foreshortened by reason of their 
legs being doubled up to economize space, 
the cheaper order of dolls of the period 
return the gaze of the faéxeur at the shop- 
window, with very little simper, and hardly 
any stare — the dolls of other days were 
all simper and stare —and exhibit a de- 
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lightful variety of hair-dressing. Who 
does not remember the neat wig of tow 
curls of the corkscrew pattern which pre- 
vailed in our youth, and what middle-aged 
man cannot successfully search his con- 
science for a surreptitious removal of the 
small tin tacks which fastened that wig to 
the wooden skull of his sister’s doll, and for 
a chuckle of delight when he had succeeded 
in poking the black beady eyes back into 
the hollow cavern behind them, and heard 
them rattle? There were no real eye- 
brows and eyelashes in those days, no 
parted lips, and pearly little teeth —the 
first dolls provided with “real” teeth, 
made from quills, were regarded with 
an almost fearful curiosity —and the 
children for whom dolls were bought were 
popularly supposed to make clothes for 
them. Very likely they never did, but the 
notion is not even entertained now, and 
the more important dolls take their ¢rozs- 
seaux to their new homes in miniature 
Saratoga boxes. A modern little girl not 
only does not make her doll’s clothes, but 
she actually puts out her washing! She 
knows nothing of the delight of the doll’s 
laundry-day, with the drying-lines stretched 
across the inside of the high fender, and 
the loan of the private Italian iron with 
which nurse got up her caps. If she has 
any imagination, and has been given a 
very splendid specimen of the modern 
doll, she is rather afraid of the brilliant 
waxen lady in a Worth costume, tied 
back, and flounced, with piles of golden 
hair, and face marvellously moulded to 
the last fashionable expression of flirtation 
or eznui. This is not a person to be pat- 
ted off to sleep upon one’s pillow, propped 
up on the table while one is learning one’s 
lessons, or surreptitiously dipped in the 
nursery bath. Of grand dolls of this kind 
it may fairly be supposed that they are 
more blessed to the giver than to the re- 
ceiver, and that the former are of the 
wealthy-bachelor, god-papa order, whose 
intentions are good, but whose domestic 
education is imperfect. They are beauti- 
ful objects in the shop-windows, and they 
faithfully represent every fashion aad 
every folly of the moment. Lut what 
healthily-constituted child, with — brains, 
would really care to have a model of a 
skating-rink, with two couples of rinkers, 
in correct attire and the daintiest minia- 
tures of Plimpton’s skates, moving me- 
chanically over the floor? Such a toy has 
nothing but its cost to recommend it, and 
the youthful proprietor who should pull it 
to pieces to see how it was done would 
command our approval. Other objection- 
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able dolls are the fine ladies in promenade 
costumes, with “realistic,” lank cheeks, 
tight mouths, wasp-like figures, and lan- 
guishing eyes, with all the effects of bistre 
and belladonna faithfully presented. Per- 
haps it would be absurd to talk of a doll 
as a moral, immoral, or unmoral agency, 
but children are at least as well without 
suggestions of Madame Benoiton. 
Supposing the /éxeur to be also an in- 
tending purchaser, his difficulty of choice 
will grow with every moment, as he 
catches sight of the waxen beauties which 
hang, like Bluebeard’s wives, in corners, 
who form garlands of florid cherubs across 
the window-tops, or peep at him from glass 
cases with shy blue eyes or bright black 
ones, with sweeping lashes, distractingly 
real, and such lovely hair! Itis brushed 
back from their snowy temples in rippling 
silken waves, or laid flat on their beau- 
tifully-shaped heads in soft little curls; it 
is braided in high coronets over the brows 
of the more intellectual—for there are 
dolls of talent and character among the 
collection, whose bumps have been studied 
—or itis tied up in irresistible “ clubs” 
and “pigtails.” The dark-haired dolls are 
less costly than the fair-haired, because 
fair hair (human) is much dearer than 
dark; and fair mohair is less successful, 
though it looks wonderfully bright and 
silky too, spread out on the shoulders of 
a beautiful waxen lady in a white dressing- 
gown, who is contemplating herself in a 
looking-glass. If one can get a peep be- 
hind the window, one may see scores of 
waxen busts not yet stitched on to their 
respective bodies, and discern, in half- 
opened drawers, hundreds of rosy, dim- 
pled limbs ; baby hands and feet — which 
look very funny in their unassociated con- 
dition; and one may quickly learn to dis- 
tinguish the composite doll, whose founda- 
tions are laid with paper and whose wax 
is merely “run,” from the solid person, 
with no pretence about her, who is all wax. 
On a counter, in a small armchair, sits a 
demure waxen child, with a book on its 
knee, a mechanical finger following the 
printed line; and close to him lie a heap 
of “nigger” dolls, scantily clothed in a 
single garment, but so red-lipped, smiling, 
woolly, jolly, and natural, that one feels 
at once those are the dolls for one’s 
money, and for one’s young friends. 
They will not want any clothes, and knock- 
ing about will come quite naturally to 
them. So one walks on, with Mumbo in 
one pocket and Jumbo in the other, won- 
dering admiringly at the pitch to which 
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high art in dolls has been brought, but a 
little doubtful whether they were not pleas- 
anter to their possessors in their lowlier 
estate. 

The most intelligent child with whom 
the present writer is acquainted has at- 
tached herself with unwavering constancy 
to a gutta-percha doll, whose original cos- 
tume was exceedingly limited in extent, 
and who was introduced to her as “ Jemi- 
ma.” The young person in question was 
not quite up to dressing her new acquisi- 
tion, she was only equal to undressing 
her, which she did, reducing her attire to 
the prettily-ribbed stockings and smart 
shoes, which she could not take off be- 
cause they are integral portions of Jemi- 
ma’s gutta-percha legs. The love of that 
child for that doll is curious to see. No 
toy, however admirable in mechanism or 
art, has any chance against Jemima; even 
the whiskers and the truncheon of a gutta- 
percha policeman, colored with an almost 
painful brilliancy, have displayed them- 
selves in a vain rivalry. Jemima’s mis- 
tress inaugurated their mutual relations 
by biting off Jemima’s nose, thus render- 
ing her horribly like a mutilated Mon- 
tenegrin; this apparently satisfied her 
wish to learn what Jemima was made of, 
and ever since she has been convinced 
that her doll is all that is charming and 
beautiful. She sleeps with Jemima, she 
entrusts Jemima for brief, privileged inter- 
vals to the care of highly-favored visitors, 
she shares her meals with Jemima; and 
if she permits her attention to stray into 
other channels for a while, she sits on 
Jemima, in order to keep her safe and 
have her handy, as Dickens describes the 
selfish old man at the seaside reading- 
room sitting on one popular newspaper 
while he reads another. Jemima never 
was handsome, she is now most unprepos- 
sessing; but she possesses two attrac- 
tions which, in the belief of the present 
writer, would outweigh ina child’s mind 
the charms of the grandest doll in our 
shop-window. She is flexible, and no one 
would dream of locking her up, and only 
giving her out to be played with “ when 
little people are very good.” 

A propos of Dickens and dolls, how 
mistaken he is in making Esther Summer- 
son, in “ Bleak House,” address her do 
as “Dolly”! No child whose doll was 
her real friend would ever do such a thing, 
any more than any man who boasts the 
real intimacy and confidence of a cat 
would call his four-footed friend “ Puss.” 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ MAL- 
COLM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STABLE-YARD. 


IT was one of those exquisite days that 
come in every winter, in which it seems no 
longer the dead body, but the lovely ghost 
of summer. Such a day bears to its sis- 
ter of the happier time something of the 
relation the marble statue bears to the liv- 
ing form: the sense it awakes of beauty 
is more abstract, more ethereal ; it lifts the 
soul into a higher region than will summer 
day of lordliest splendor. It is like the 
love that loss has purified. 

Such, however, were not the thoughts 
that at the moment occupied the mind of 
Malcolm Colonsay. Indeed, the loveliness 
of the morning was but partially visible 
from the spot where he stood, the stable- 
yard of Lossie House, ancient and roughly 
paved. It was a hundred years since the 
stones had been last relaid and levelled: 
none of the horses of the late marquis 
minded it but one — her whom the young 
man in Highland dress was now grooming 
—and she would have fidgeted had it been 
an oak floor. The yard was a long and 
wide space, with two-storied buildings on 
all sides of it. In the centre of one of 
them rose the clock, and the morning sun 
shone red upon its tarnished gold. It was 
an ancient clock, but still capable of keep- 
ing good time — good enough, at least, for 
all the requirements of the house even 
when the family was at home, seeing it 
never stopped, and the church-clock was 
always ordered by it. It not only set the 
time, but also seemed to set the fashion to 
the place, for the whole aspect of it was 
one of wholesome, weather-beaten, time- 
worn existence. One of the good things 
that accompany good blood is that its pos- 
sessor does not much mind a shabby coat. 
Tarnish and lichens and water-wearing, a 
wavy house-ridge, and a few families of 
worms in the wainscot do not annoy the 
marquis as ~~ do the city man who has 
just bought a little place in the country. 
When an old family ceases to go lovingly 
with nature, I see no reason why it should 
goany longer. An old tree is venerable, 
and an old picture precious to the soul, 
but an old house, on which has been laid 
none but loving and respectful hands, is 
dear to the very heart. Even an old barn- 
door, with the carved initials of hinds and 
maidens of vanished centuries, has a place 





of honor in the cabinet of the poet’s brain. 
It was centuries since Lossie House 
had begun to grow shabby and beauti- 
ful, and he to whom it now ehnened was 
not one to discard the reverend for the 
neat, or let the vanity of possession inter- 
fere with the grandeur of inheritance. 

Beneath the tarnished gold of the clock, 
flushed with the red winter sun, he was at 
this moment grooming the coat of a pow- 
erful black mare. That he had not been 
brought up a groom was pretty evident 
from the fact that he was not hissing, but 
that he was Marquis of Lossie there was 
nothing about him to show. The mare 
looked dangerous. Every now and then 
she cast back a white glance of the one 
visible eye. But the youth was on his 
guard, and as wary as fearless in his 
handling of her. When at length he had 
finished the toilette which her restlessness 
—for her four feet were never all still at 
once upon the stones —had considerably 
protracted, he took from his pocket a lump 
of sugar and held it for her to bite at with 
her angry-looking teeth. 

It was a keen frost, but in the sun the 
icicles had begun to drop. The roofs in 
the shadow were covered with hoarfrost : 
wherever there was shadow there was 
whiteness. But, for all the cold, there 
was keen life in the air, and yet keener 
life in the two animals, biped and quad- 
ruped. 

As they thus stood, the one trying to 
sweeten the other’s relation to himself, if 
he could not hope much for her general 
temper, a man who looked half farmer, 
half lawyer, appeared on the opposite side 
of the court in the shadow. 

“You are spoiling that mare, MacPhail,” 
he cried. : 

“JT canna weel du that, sir: she canna 
be muckle waur,” said the youth. 

“It’s whip and spur she wants, not 
sugar.” 

“ She has had and sall hae baith, time 
aboot (éz ¢urz); and I houp they'll du 
something for her in time, sir.” 

“ Her time shall be short here, anyhow. 
She’s not worth the sugar you give her.” 

“Eh, sir! luik at her!” said Malcolm 
in atone of expostulation, as he stepped 
back a few paces and regarded her with 
admiring eye. ‘Saw ye ever sic legs ? an’ 
sic a neck? an’ sic a heid? an’ sic fore an’ 
hin’ quarters? She’s @’ bonny but the 
temper o’ her, an’ that she canna help, 
like the like o’ you an’ me.” 

“ She’ll be the death of somebody some 
day. The sooner we get rid of her the 
better. Just look at that!” he added as 
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the mare laid back her ears and made a 
vicious snap at nothing in particular. 

“ She was a favorite 0” my — maister the 
marquis,” returned the youth, “an’ I wad 
ill like to pairt wi’ her.” 

“J’ll take any offer in reason for her,” 
said the factor. “ You'll just ride her to 
Forres market next week, and see what 
you can get for her. I do think she’s 
quieter since you took her in hand.” 

“I’m sure she is, but it winna laist a 
day. The moment I lea’ her she'll be as 
ill’s ever,” said the youth. “She has a 
kin’ 0’ a likin’ to me, ’cause I gie her sugar, 
an’ she canna cast me; but she’s no better 
i the hert o’ her yet. She’s an oonsanc- 
tifeed brute. I cudna think o’ sellin’ her 
like this.” 

“Let them ’at buys tak tent (deware),” 
said the factor. 

“Ow, ay! lat them: I dinna objec’ ; gien 
only they ken what she’s like afore they 
buy her,” rejoined Malcolm. 

The factor burst out laughing. To his 
judgment, the youth had spoken like an 
idiot. ‘We'll not send yow to sell,” he 
said. “Stoat shall go with you, and you 
shall have nothing to do but hold the mare 
and your own tongue.” 

“Sir,” said Malcolm seriously, “ye 
dinna mean what ye say? Ye said yersel’ 
she wad be the deith o’ somebody, an’ to 
sell her ohn tellt what she’s like wad be 
to caw the saxt comman’ment clean to 
shivers.” 

* That may be good doctrine in the kirk, 
my lad, but it’s pure heresy in the horse- 
market. No,no! You buy a horse as 
you take a wife — for better for worse, as 
the case may be. A woman’s not bound 
to tell her faults when a man wants to 
marry her: if she keeps off the worst of 
them afterward, it’s all he has a right to 
look for.” . 

“ Hoot, sir! there’s no a pair o’ parallel 
lines in a’ the compairison,” returned Mal- 
colm. “ Mistress Kelpie here’s e’en ower- 
ready to confess her fau’ts, an’ that by 
gicin’ a taste o’ them —she winna bide to 
be speired —but for haudin’ aff o’ them 
efter the bargain’s made, ye ken she’s no 
even responsible for the bargain. An’ 
gien ye expec’ me to haud my tongue 
aboot them, faith, Maister Crathie! I wad 
as sune think o’ sellin’ a rotten boat to 
Blue Peter. Gien the man ’at has her to 
see till dinna ken to luik oot for a storm 
o’ iron shune or lang teeth ony moment, 
his wife may be a widow that same mar- 
ket-nicht. An’ forbye, it’s again’ the 
aught comman’ment as weel’s the saxt. 
There’s nae exception there in regaird 0’ 
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horseflesh. We maun be honest i’ that 
as weel’s i’ corn or herrin’, or onything 
ither ‘at's coft an’ sellt atween man an’ his 
neeper.” 

“There’s one commandment, my lad,” 
said Mr. Crathie with the dignity of in- 
tended rebuke, “you seem to find hard to 
learn, and that is to mind your own busi- 
ness.” 

“Gien ve mean catchin’ the herrin’, 
maybe ye’re richt,” said the youth. “I 
ken mair about that nor the horse-coupin’, 
an’ it’s full cleaner.” 

“None of your impudence,” returned 
the factor. “The marquis is not here to 
uphold you in your follies. That they 
amused him is no reason why I should 
put up with them. So keep your tongue 
between your teeth, or you'll find it ‘the 
worse for you.” The youth smiled a little 
oddly, and held his peace. “ You're here 
to do what I tell you, and make no re- 
marks,” added the factor. 

“]’m awaur o’ that, sir— within certain 
leemits,” returned Malcolm. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“JT mean within the leemits o’ duin’ by 
yer neibor as ye wad hae yer neibor du by 
you: that’s what I mean, sir.” 

“I’ve told you already that doesn’t apply 
in horse-dealing. Every man has to take 
care of himself in the horse-market. 
That’s understood. If you had been 
brought up amongst horses instead of her- 
ring, you would have known that as well as 
any other man.” 

“1 doobt I’ll hae to gang back to the 
herrin’, than, sir, for they’re like to pruv 
the honester of the twa. But there’s nae 
hypocrisy in Kelpie, an’ she maun hae her 
day’s denner, come o’ the morn’s what 
may.” 

At the word hypocrisy Mr. Crathie’s 
face grew red as the sun in a fog. He 
was an elder of the kirk, and had~ family 
worship every night as ‘regularly as_his 
toddy: the word was as offensive and inso- 
lent as it was foolish and inapplicable. He 
would have turned Malcolm adrift on the 
spot but that he remembered, not the 
favor of the late marquis for the lad —that 
was nothing to the factor now, his lord 
under the mould was to him as if he had 
never been above it, — but the favor of the 
present marchioness, for all in the house 
knew that she was interested in him. 
Choking down, therefore, his rage and in- 
dignation, he said sternly, “ M alcolm, you 
have two enemies —a long tongue: and a 
strong conceit. You have little enough 
to be. proud of, my man, and the less 
said the better. 1 advise you to mind 
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what you’re about, and show suitable re- 
spect to your superiors, or as sure as judg- 
ment you'll go back to your fish-guts.” 

While he spoke Malcolm had been 
smoothing Kelpie all over with his palms: 
the moment the factor ceased talking he 
ceased stroking, and with one arm thrown 
over the mare’s back looked him full in 
the face. “Gien ye imaigine, Maister 
Crathie,” he said, “’at I coont it ony rise 
i’ the war?’ ’at brings me un’er the orders 
o’ a man less honest than he micht be, 
ye’re mista’en. I dinna think it’s pride 
this time: I wad ile Blue Peter’s lang 
butes till him, but I winna lee for ony fac- 
tor atween this an’ Davy Jones.” 

It was too much. Mr. Crathie’s feel- 
ings overcame him. and he was a wrathful 
man to see as he strode up to the youth 
with clenched fist. 

“ Haud frae the mere, for God’s sake, 
Maister Crathie!” cried Malcolm. 

But even as he spoke two reversed 
Moorish arches of gleaming iron opened 
on the terror-quickened imagination of the 
factor a threatened descent from which 
his most potent instinct, that of self- 
preservation, shrank in horror. He started 
back, white with dismay, having by a bare 
inch of space and a bare moment of time 
escaped what he called eternity. Dazed 
with fear, he turned and had staggered 
half-way across the yard, as if going home, 
before he recovered himself. Then he 
turned again, and, with what dignity he 
could scrape together, said, “ MacPhail, 
you go about your business.” 

In his foolish heart he believed Mal- 
colm had made the brute strike out. 

“T canna weel gang till Stoat comes 
hame,” answered Malcolm. 

“If I see you about the place after sun- 
set I’ll horsewhip you,” said the factor, and 
walked away, showing the crown of his 
hat. 

Malcolm again smiled oddly, but made 
no reply. He undid the mare’s halter and 
led her into the stable. There he fed her, 
standing by her all the time she ate, and 
not once taking his eye off her. His 
father, the late marquis, had bought her at 
the sale of the stud of a neighboring laird, 
whose whole being had been devoted to 
horses till the pale one came to fetch him- 
self: the men about the stable had drugged 
her, and taken with the splendid lines of 
the animal, nor seeing cause to doubt her 
temper as she quietly obeyed the halter, 
he had bid for her, and, as he thought, had 
her a great bargain. The accident that 
finally caused his death followed soon after, 
and while he was ill no one cared to vex 
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him by saying what she had turned out. 
But Malcolm had even then taken her in 
hand in the hope of taming her a little be- 
fore his master, who often spoke of his 
latest purchase, should see her again. In 
this he had very partially succeeded, but, 
if only for the sake of him whom he now 
knew for his father, nothing would have 
made him part with the animal. Besides, 
he had been compelled to use her with so 
much severity at times that he had grown 
attached to her from the reaction of pity, 
as well as from admiration of her physical 
qualities and the habitude of ministering 
to her wants and comforts. The factor, 
who knew Malcolm only as a servant, had 
afterward allowed her to remain in his 
charge, merely in the hope, through his 
treatment, of by-and-by selltng her, as she 
had been bought, for a faultless animal, 
but at a far better price. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LIBRARY. 


WHEN she had finished her oats Mal- 
colm left her busy with her hay, for she 
was a huge eater, and went into the house, 
passing through the kitchen and ascending 
a spiral stone stair to the library, the only 
room not now dismantled. As he went 
along the narrow passage on the second 
floor leading to it from the head of the 
stair, the housekeeper, Mrs. Courthope, 
peeped after him from one of the many 
bedrooms opening upon it, and watched 
him as he went, nodding her head two or 
three times with decision: he reminded 
her so strongly, not of his father, the late 
marquis, but the brother who had pre- 
ceded him, that she felt all but certain, 
whoever might be his mother, he had as 
much of the Colonsay blood in his veins 
as any marquis of them all. It was in 
consideration of this likeness that Mr. 
Crathie had permitted the youth, when his 
services were not required, to read in the 
library. 

Malcolm went straight to a certain cor- 
ner, and from amongst a dingy set of old 
classics took down a small Greek book in 
alarge type. It was the manual of that 
slave among slaves, that noble among the 
free — Epictetus. He was no great Greek 
scholar, but, with the help of the Latin 
translation and the gloss of his own rathe 
experience, he could lay hold of the mind 
of that slave of a slave, whose very slavery 
was his slave to carry him to the heights 
of freedom. It was not Greek he cared 
for, but Epictetus. It was but little he 
read, however, for the occurrence of the 
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morning demanded, compelled, thought. 
Mr. Crathie’s behavior caused him neither 
anger nor uneasiness, but rendered neces- 
sary some decision with regard to the 
ordering of his future. 

I can hardly say he recalled how on his 
deathbed the late marquis, about three 
months before, having, with all needful 
observances, acknowledged him his son, 
had committed to his trust the welfare of 
his sister, for the memory of this charge 
was never absent from his feeling, even 
when not immediately present to his 
thought. But, although a charge which 
he would have taken upon him all the 
same had his father not committed it to 
him, it was none the less the source of a 
perplexity upor which as yet all his think- 
ing had let in but little light. For to ap- 
pear as Marquis of Lossie was not merely 
to take from his sister the title she sup- 
posed her own, but to declare her illegiti- 
mate, seeing that, unknown to the marquis, 
the youth’s mother, his first wife, was still 
alive when Florimel was born. How to 
act so that as little evil as possible might 
befall the favorite of his father, and one 
whom he had himself loved with the devo- 
tion almost of a dog before he knew she 
was his sister, was the main problem. 

For himself, he had had a rough educa- 
tion, and had enjoyed it: his thoughts 
were not troubled about his own prospects. 
Mysteriously committed to the care of a 
poor blind Highland piper, a stranger from 
inland regions settled amongst a fishing- 
people, he had, as he grew up, naturally 
fallen into their ways of life and labor, and 
but lately abandoned the calling of a fish- 
erman to take charge of the marquis’s 
om whence by degrees he had, in his 
helpfulness, become indispensable to him 
and his daughter, and had come to live in 
the house of Lossie as a privileged servant. 
His book-education, which he owed mainly 
to the friendship of the parish school- 
master, although nothing marvellous, or 
‘in Scotland very peculiar, had opened 
for him in all directions doors of thought 
and inquiry. But the outlook after knowl- 
edge was in his case, again through the 
influences of Mr. Graham, subservient to 
an almost restless yearning after the truth 
of things—a passion so rare that the 
ordinary mind can hardly grasp even the 
fact of its existence. The Marchioness of 
Lossie, as she was now called —for the 
family was one of the two or three in 
Scotland in which the title descends to an 
heiress — had left Lossie House almost 
immediately upon her father’s death, under 
the guardianship of a certain dowager 
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countess. Lady Bellair had taken her 
first to Edinburgh, and then to London. 
Tidings of her Malcolm occasionally re- 
ceived through Mr. Soutar of Duff Har- 
bor, the lawyer the marquis had employed 
to draw up the papers substantiating the 
youth’s claim. The last amounted to this 
—that, as rapidly as the proprieties of 
mourning would permit, she was circling 
the vortex of the London season. As to 
her brother, he feared himself, and Mal- 
colm was now almost in despair of ever 
being of the least service to her as a 
brother to whom as a servant he had 
seemed at one time of daily necessity. If 
he might but once more & her skipper, 
her groom, her attendant, he might then 
at least learn how to discover to her the 
bond between them without breaking it in 
the very act, and so ruining the hope of 
service to follow. 


CHAPTER III. 
MISS HORN. 


THE door opened, and in walked a tall, 
gaunt, hard-featured woman, in a huge 
bonnet trimmed with black ribbons, and a 
long black net veil, worked over with 
sprigs, coming down almost to her waist. 
She looked stern, determined, almost 
fierce, shook hands with a sort of loose 
dissatisfaction, and dropped into one of 
the easy-chairs with which the library 
abounded. With the act the question 
seemed shot from her, “ Duv ye ca’ yer- 
sel’ an honest man, no, Ma’colm ?” 

“T ca’ mysel’ naething,” answered the 
youth, “but I wad fain be what ye say, 
Miss Horn.” 

“Ow! I dinna doobt ye wadna steal, 
nor yet tell lees about a horse: I hae jist 
come frae a sair waggin’ o’ tongues aboot 
ye. Mistress Crathie tells me her man’s 
in a sair vex ’at ye winna tell a wordless 
lee about the black mere: that’s what I 
ca’t—noher. But lee it wad be, an’ din- 
na ye aither wag or haud a leein’ tongue. 
A gentleman maunna lee, no even by 
sayin’ naething — na, no gien ’t war to win 
intill the kingdom. But, Guid be thankit! 
that’s whaur leears never come. Maybe 
ye’re thinkin’ I hae sma’ occasion to say 
sic-like to yersel’, An’ yet what’s yer life 
but a lee, Ma’colm? You ’at’s the honest 
Marquis o’ Lossie to waur yer time, an’ 
the stren’th o’ yer boady, an’ the micht 0’ 
yer sowl tyauvin’ (wrestling) wi? a deevil 
o’ a she-horse, whan there’s that half-sis- 
ter o’ yer ain gaein’ to the verra deevil 0” 
perdition himsel’ amang the godless gen- 
try o’ Lon’on!” 
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“What wad ye hae me un’erstan’ by 
that, Miss Horn?” returned Malcolm. “I 
hear no illo’ her. I daur say she’s no 
jist a sa’nt yet, but that’s no to be luikit 
for in ane o’ the breed: they maun a’ try 
the warl’ first, ony gait. There’s a heapo’ 
fowk — an’ no aye the warst, maybe,” con- 
tinued Malcolm, thinking of his father — 
“at wull hae their bite o’ the aipple afore 
they spit it oot. But for my leddy sister, 
she’s ower prood ever to disgrace hersel’.”’ 

“Weel, maybe, gien she be na misguid- 
ed by them she’s wi’. But I’m no sae 
muckle concernt aboot her. Only it’s 
plain ’at ye hae no richt to lead her intill 
temptation.” 

“Hoo am I temptin’ at her, mem?” 

“ That’s plain to half an e’e. Are ye 
no lattin’ her live believin’ a lee? Ir ye 
no allooin’ her to gang on as gien she 
was somebody mair nor mortal, whan ye 
ken she’s nae mair Marchioness 0’ Lossie 
nor ye’re the son o’ auld Duncan Mac- 
Phail? Faith, ye hae lost trowth, gien ye 
hae gaint the warl’, i’? the cheenge o’ for- 
beirs !” 

“ Mint at naething again’ the deid, mem. 
My father’s gane till ’s accoont; an’ it’s 
weel for him he has his Father, an’ no his 
sister, to pronoonce upo’ him.” 

“Deed ye’re richt there, laddie!” as- 
sented Miss Horn in a subdued tone. 

“He’s made it up wi’ my mither afore 
noo, I’m thinkin’: an’, ony gait, he con- 
fessed her his wife, an’ me her son, afore 
he dee’d; an’ what mair had he time to 
du?” 

“It’s fac’,” returned Miss Horn. “ An’ 
noo luik at yersel’, What yer father con- 
fesst wi’ the very deid-thraw o’ a laborin’ 
speerit—to the whilk naething cud hae 
broucht him but the deid-thraws (death 
struggles) 0’ the bodily natur’ an’ the fear 
o’ hell — that same confession ye row up 
again i’ the clout o’ secrecy, in place o’ 
dightin’ wi’ ’t the blot frae the memory 0’ 
ane whae I believe I lo’ed mair as my third 
cousin nor ye du as yer ain mither.’ 

“ There’s no blot upo’ her memory, 
mem,” returned the youth, “or I wad be 
markis the morn. There’s never a sowl 
kens she was mither but kens she was 
wife; ay, an’ whase wife tu.” 

Miss Horn had neither wish nor power 
to reply, and changed her front. “ An’ 
sae, Ma’colm Colonsay,” she said, “ye 
hae no less nor made up yer min’ to pass 
yer days in yer ain stable, neither better 
nor waur than an ostler at the Lossie 
Airms; an’ that efter a’ I hae borne an’ 
dune to mak a gentleman 0’ ye, bairdin’ 
yer father here like a verra lion in ’s den, 
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an’ garrin’ him confess the thing again’ 
ilka hair upo’ the stiff neck o’ im? Losh, 
laddie ! it was a pictur’ to see him stan’in’ 
wi’ ’s back to the door like a camstairy 
(obstinate) bullock !” 

“ Haud yer tongue, mem, gien ye please. 
I canna bide to hear my father spoken 0’ 
like that. For, ye see, I lo’ed him afore I 
kenned he was ony drap’s blude to me.” 

“Weel, that’s verra weel; but father 
an’ mither’s man an’ wife, an’ ye cam’ na 
o’ a father alane.” 

“ That’s true, mem; an’ it canna be I 
sud ever forget yon face ye shawed me i” 
the coffin—the bonniest, sairest sicht I 
ever saw,” returned Malcolm with a quaver 
in his voice. 

“But what for cairry yer thouchts to 
the deid face o’ her? Ye kenned the 
leevin’ ane weel,” objected Miss Horn. 

“That’s true, mem, but the deid face 
maist blotit the leevin’ oot o’ my brain.” 

“I’m sorry for that. Eh, laddie, but 
she was bonny to see!” 

“ T aye thoucht her the bonniest leddy I 
ever set-e’e upo’. An’ dinna think, mem, 
I’m gauin to forget the deid ’cause I’m 
mair concernt aboot the leevin’. I tell ye 
I jist dinna ken what todo. What wi’ my 
father’s deein’ words, committin’ her to 
my chairge, an’ the more than regaird I hae 
to Leddy Florimel hersel’, I’m jist whiles 
driven to ane mair. Hoo can I tak the 
verra sunsheen oot 0’ her life ’at I lo’ed 
afore I kenned she was my ain sister, an’ 
jist thoucht lang to win near eneuch till to 
do her ony guid turn worth duin’? An’ 
here I am, her ain half-brither, wi’ naething 
i’? my pooer but to scaud the hert o’ her, 
or else lee! Supposin’ even she was weel 
merried first, hoo wad she stan’ wi’ her 
man whan he cam to ken ’at she was nae 
marchioness —hed no lawfu’ richt to ony 
name but her mither’s? An’ afore that, 
what richt cud I hae to alloo ony man to 
merry her ohn kenned the trowth aboot 
her? Faith! it wad be a fine chance, 
though, for fin’in’ oot whether or no the 
fallow was fit for her. But we canna mak 
a playock o’ her hert. Puir thing! she 
luiks doon upo’ me frae the tap o’ her 
bonny neck as frae a h’avenly heicht, but 
Is’ lat her ken yet, gien only I can get at 
the gait o’ ’t, that I haena come nigh her 
for naething.” He gave a sigh with the 
words, and a pause follewed. 

“The trowth’s the trowth,” resumed 
Miss Horn, “ neither mair nor less.” 

“ Ay,” responded Malcolm, “ but there’s 
a richt an’ a wrang time for the tellin’ o’ ’t. 
It’s no as gien I had had han’ or tongue in 
ony forgane lee. It was naething o’ my 








duin’, as ye ken, mem. To mysel’ I was 
never onything but a fisherman born. I 
confess, whiles, whan we wad be lyin’ 7’ 
the lee o’ the nets, tethered to them like, 
wi’ the win’ blawin’ strong an’ steady, I 
hie thoucht wi’ mysel’ hoo ’at I kennt 
naethisg aboot my father, an’ what gien it 
sud turn oot’at I was the son o’ somebody 
— what wad I du wi’ my siller?” 

* An’ what thoucht ye ye wad du, lad- 
die ?” asked Miss Horn gently. 

“What but bigg a harbor at Scaurnose 
for the puir fisher-fowk ’at was like my 
ain flesh an’ blude?” 

“Weel,” rejoined Miss Horn eagerly, 
“div ye no luik upo’ that as ’a voo to the 
Almichty —a voo ’at ye’re bun’ to pay — 
noo ’at ye hae yer wuss? An’ it’s no 
merely ’at ye hae the means, but there’s 
no anither that has the richt; for they’re 
yer ain fowk, ’at ye gaither rent frae, an’ ’at 
’s been for mony a generation sattlet upo’ 
yer lan’ —though for the maitter o’ the 
lan’ they hae had little mair o’ that than 
the birds o’ the rock hae ohn feued —an’ 
them honest fowk wi’ wives an’ sowls 0’ 
their ain! Hoo upo’ airth are ye to du 
yer duty by them, an’ render yer accoont at 
the last, gien ye dinna tak till ye yer pooer 
an’ reign? IJik man’at’s in ony sense a 
king o’ men, he’s bun’ to reign ower them 
zz that sense. I ken little aboot things 
mysel’, an’ I hae no feelin’s to guide me, 
but I hae a wheen cowmon sense, an’ that 
maun jist stan’ for the lave.” 

A silence followed. 

“What for speak na ye, Malcolm?” 
said Miss Horn at length. 

“IT was jist tryin’,’ he answered, “to 
mii’ upon a twa lines ’at I cam’ upo’ the 
ither day ina buik’at Maister Graham gied 
me afore he gaed awa’, ’cause I reckon he 
kent them a’ by hert. They say jist sic- 
like’s ye been sayin’, mem, gien I cud but 
min’ upo’ them. They’re aboot a man ’at 
aye does the richt gait—made by ane 
they ca’ Wordsworth.” 

*I ken naething aboot him,” said Miss 
Horn with emphasized indifference. 

* An’ I ken but little: Is’ ken mair or 
lany, though. This is hoo the piece 
begins :— 

Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every mm in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pieased his childish 
thought. 
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“Hear till him!” cried Miss Horn. 
“The man's i’ the richt, though naebody 
never h’ard o’ ’im. Haud ye by that, 
Ma’colm, an’ dinna ye rist till ye hae biggit 
a herbor to the men an’ women o’ Scaur- 
nose. Whakens hoo mony may gang to 
the boddom afore it be dune, jist for the 
want o’ ’t? ” 

“ The fundation maun be laid in richt- 
eousness, though, mem, else what gien ’t 
war to save lives better lost ?” 

“ That belangs to the Michty,” said Miss 
Horn. 

“ Ay, but the layin’ o’ the fundation 
belangs to me, an’ I'll no du ’t till I can 
du ’t ohn ruint my sister.” 

“Weel, there’s ae thing clear: ye’ll 
never ken what to du sae lang’s ye hing on 
aboot a stable fu’ o’ fower-fitted animals 
wantin’ seise, an’ some twa-fittit ’at has 
less.” 

“JT doobt ye’re richt there, mem; an’ 
gien I cud but tak puir Kelpie awa’ wi’ 
me ‘ 

“ Hoots! I’m affrontit wi’ ye. Kelpie, 
quo he! Preserve’s a’! The laad ’Il lat 
his ain sister gang an’ bide at hame wi’ a 
mere !” 

Malcolm held his peace. “Ay, I’m 
thinkin’ I maun gang,” he said at last. 

“ Whaur till, than?” asked Miss Horn. 

“Ow ! to Lon’on — whaur ither ?” 

“ An’ what'll your lordship du there ?” 

“ Dinna say lordship to me, mem, or I'll 
think ye’re jeerin’ at me. What wad the 
caterpillar say,” he added with a laugh, 
“oien ye ca’d her my leddy Psyche?” 
Malcolm of course pronounced the Greek 
word in Scotch fashion. 

“TI ken naething aboot yer Suchies or 
yer Sukies,” rejoined Miss Horn. “I 
ken ’at ye’re bun’ to be a lord, an’ no a 
stable-man, an’ I s’ no lat ye rist till ye up 
an’ say, What neist ?” 

“It’s what I hae been sayin’ for the last 
three month,” said Malcolm. 

“ Ay, I daur say! but ye hae been say- 
in’ *t upo’ the braid o’ yer back, an’ I wad 
hae ye up an’ sayin’ ’t.” 

“Gien I but kent what to du!” said 
Malcolm for the thousandth time. 

“Ye can at least gang whaur ye hae a 
chance o’ learnin’,” returned his friend. 
“Come an’ tak yer supper wi’ me the 
nicht—a rizzart haddie an’ an egg —an’ 
I'll tell ye mair aboot yer mither.” 

But Malcolm avoided a promise, lest it 
should interfere with what he might find 
best to do, 





























THE POPE'S 


From The Westminster Gazette. 
THE POPE’S DAILY LIFE. 


Pius IX., writes a distinguished corre- 
spondent to a French paper, like the 
greater number of his ecclesiastics, is an 
early riser. At an hour when all in Rome 
are asleep, lights are already seen behind 
the high windows of the Vatican, It is 
half-past five. The pope’s bedroom door 
suddenly opens, and his Holiness appears. 
“ Buon giorno,” says the pope in a clear, 
distinct voice to his aged valet-de-chambre, 
Signor Zangolini, who is dressed in a 
violet-colored robe, and who occupies his 
leisure moments in disposing of unheard- 
of quantities of snuff. Signor Zangolini 
then enters the pope’s room, shaves him, 
dresses him, and then leaves him in his 
privacy till seven o'clock. At seven 
o’clock the pope repairs to his chapel, 
where he celebrates and also hears mass. 
It is at this morning mass where he ad- 
minfsters the sacrament to foreigners of 
distinction visiting Rome. It is consid- 
ered a very high honor to receive the sac- 
rament from the hands of his Holiness; 
but in order to partake of this privilege 
one must be up and stirring by five in the 
morning. Every person must be present 
at the celebration of the two masses — 
domestics, Swiss Guards, Palatine Guards, 
etc. Service being concluded, Pius IX. 
passes into the refectory, where already 
smoking on the table stands a tureen of 
soup, in which are seen floating the fine 
patés of Genoa. The pope qualifies the 
soup with a glass of Orvieto wine, eats 
four or five moistened biscuits; and now 
it is almost nine o’clock, he passes into 
his business room. He is seated at his 
table — before him are the crucifix and 
the image of the Holy Virgin. Cardinal 
Antonelli, exhausted and shattered by his 
long illness, but in whose eyes that sin- 
gular brightness cannot be quenched, 
seats himself opposite his sovereign. He 
wears the court dress of the Vatican, a 
soutane, a black, tight-fitting robe, fringed 
with red, with small red buttons, and a 
red silk cloak. The cardinal discusses 
with his Holiness grave questions of State 
policy, exhibits to him the despatches that 
have arrived the previous evening, and 
takes his departure. The functionary 
who is next ushered into the pope’s busi- 
ness-room is a layman, Signor Giacomo 
Spagna, prefect of the Apostolic Palace, 
whose function among others consists in 
the management of the sums derived from 
St. Peter’s penny. These funds amount 
yearly to twenty million francs. A portion 
is absorbed by the numerous attendants, 
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guards, servitors, gendarmes, who live in 
the Vatican, by pensions and the expenses 
of nuncios at foreign courts. The rest is 
capitalized, and it is said that the day will 
soon come when the Vatican will possess 
a revenue equal to the sum which the Ital- 
ian government places at its disposal — 
three million francs — but which the pope 
has hitherto refused to accept. 

Then comes the hour of the arrival of 
the post. Pius IX. opens some letters, 
then hastily makes himself acquainted 
with the contents of the newspapers. The 
hour for reception sounds, the solemn 
time when the pope grants audience. The 
hall of the Countess Mathilda is filled 
with ladies, mostly foreign, in the strict 
attire required at the Vatican —a black 
silk dress, the head covered with a black 
veil, and no jewellery. Gentlemen must 
be in strict evening costumes, with a 
white cravat. A noise is heard of the 
tramp of armed men. The Swiss Guards 
line the hall; then enters a long array of 
prelates and other dignitaries of the 
Church — last of all the pope. These 
audiences are often marked by touching 
incidents. The audience is over. It is 
now twelve o’clock. The pope walks in 
his garden accompanied by five or six 
cardinals and other familiars of the pal- 
ace. It is during this promenade that 
the pope hears all that takes place in the 
city. Nothing of the least importance is 
concealed from him. He is made aware 
of all the doings and sayings of the in- 
habitants. Two hours are thus passed. 
He is then reconducted to his private 
apartments, and the cardinals and others 
take their leave. Dinner is served. Do 
you wish to know what it consists of? 
There is seldom any change, and I will 
take upon myself to inform you. The 
repast, which is invariably the same ex- 
cept on fasting days, consists of soup, 
something boiled, a side dish, and some 
vegetables. Ordinarily the pope contents 
himself with soup, some vegetables, and 
some fruit, without touching the remain- 
der. Pius 1X. dines alone, and with the 
appetite of a man whose life is well regu- 
lated. Dinner over, it is time for the 
siesta. This lasts about an hour. To- 
wards four o’clock the pope goes to the 
library, accompanied by his particular 
friends. Amongst these, since the death 
of Duke Massimo, who was never absent 
from the pope, the most important is the 
archeologist Visconti, not less famous for 
his wit and repartee than for his learned 
illustrations of the ancient monuments. 
On his way to the library the pope blesses 
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the mountains of rosaries, chaplets, cross- 
es, and scapularies which every day are 
sent from Rome to the five parts of the 
globe. Those accompanying the pope to 
the library do their utmost to divert and 
interest their master, who is always of an 
easy, accommodating temper. The pope 
enjoys an epigram, especially if it is neatly 
turned in verse, and he is not the last to 
add the spur of his wit to those satirical 
hits launched at the head of those oppress- 
ors, the Piedmontese, and other barba- 
rians. When he has dismissed his at- 
tendants the pope returns again to work. 
He occupies himself now with religious 
affairs, with the secretaries of the Congre- 
gation of Briefs. The day at last comes 
to an end. It is now eight o’clock; the 
hour for supper has come. His supper is 
like that of an anchorite —a little douz//on, 
a couple of boiled potatoes, water, and a 
little fruit. The pope, however, does not 
yet go to bed. He is closeted with a prel- 
ate in his private library. If he has a dis- 
course to deliver — an occupation to which 
he devotes himself very willingly, for the 
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pope is an excellent orator —he causes 
the gospel of the day to be read to him, 
and picks out the passage which is to be 
the subject of his text, and immediately 
improvises an allocution, the groundwork 
of the discourses to be delivered. If he 
has nothing particular on hand, the prelate 
who is with him seeks a book in the 
library and begins to read. The Holy 
Father soon discovers that sleep is gather- 
ing on him. The prelate stops reading, 
and kneels. “ Holy father, your benedic- 
tion.” The pope lifts his hand, pronounces 
the benediction. It is now ten o’clock. 
A quarter of an hour later, with the excep- 
tion of those prelates who have vigils to 
perform, all are asleep in the Vatican. In 
the corridors no one is to be seen but the 
Swiss Guard, habited in his medizval cos- 
tume, and a Remington rifle on his shoul- 
der. Outside the wind whistles through 
the immense porticos of the square of St. 
Peter, and the cold night wind flutters the 
green plumes in the hat of the Bersaglieri 
sentry watching from afar the entrance to 
the Vatican. 





Ir is to be supposed that the Old and New 
Testaments are a good deal read in this coun- 
try, and yet there seems to be no little indis- 
tinctness in many minds as to what is in them 
and what is not. It is not uncommon to hear 
statements both of fact and doctrine solemnly 
affirmed to be contained in Scripture, for 
which, when chapter and verse is sought, the 
real authority turns out to be either Milton or 
Watts’s hymns. On the other hand, it is said 
that a candidate indiscreetly quoting the New 
Testament on the hustings was greeted with 
the comment, “ Bravo, Shakespeare.” So, if 
a weekly contemporary is to be believed, one 
of the leaders in the late disturbance at Bristol 
denied that the New Testament contained 
any mention of St. Bartholomew. And this, 
whether true or not, is at least possible ; for 
the best historian of Scotland, in his first edi- 
tion, set down that apostle in a list of “ saints 
not mentioned in Scripture.” So Mr. Buckle 
commented at some length on the words “ hell 
hath enlarged herself,” mistaking them for the 
literal statement of a Scotch Presbyterian 
divine, instead of the oriental imagery of the 
prophet Isaiah. At Bristol, indeed, it is not 
at all clear whether the adoration of the magi 
is not looked on as something for which there 
jis no scriptural warrant. To be sure it would 
be hard to find scriptural warrant for the 
royal character of Caspar, Melchior, and 





Balthacar, or for the blackness of the last of 
the three. But it may be well to have it un- 
derstood that the magi in a vaguer shape are 
in the book, and St. Bartholomew also ; and, 
on the other hand, that many curious details 
which are popularly believed on the authority 
of “ Paradise Lost” are certainly not to be 
found there. Pall Mall Gazette. 





BREAD. — Bread contains 80 nutritious parts 
in 100; meal, 34 in 100; French beans, 92 in 
100; common beans, 89 in 100; peas, 93 in 
100; lentils, 94 in 100; cabbages and turnips, 
the most aqueous of all the vegetables com- 
pared, produce only 8 1b. of solid matter in 
100 Ib. ; carrots and spinach produce 14 Ib. in 
the same quantity; whilst 100 lb. of potatoes 
contain 25 lb. of dry substance. From a gen- 
eral estimate it results that 1 lb. of good bread 
is equal to 2 1-2 lb. or 3 lb. of potatoes ; that 
75 lb. of bread and 3o Ib. of meat may be sub- 
stituted for 300 lb. of potatoes, The other 
substances bear the following proportions : 
4 parts of cabbage to I of potatoes ; 3 parts of 
turnips to 1 of potatoes; 2 parts of carrots 
and spinach to 1 of potatoes ; and about 3 1-2 
parts of potatoes to 1 of rice, lentils, beans, 
French beans, and dry peas, 








